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LET'S FACE FACTS — 


Our basic material is fine wood. Our basic products 
are fine, residential windows. We could make metal 
windows faster and cheaper—but wood looks 
better, and works better—longer. We’ll stay with 
wood for frames and sash. 





We could have decided to make wooden frying 
pans with metal handles. But, while making wood 
cemmgeranyeery fire-resistant is no great problem, 
we know of no way to make wood transfer heat. 
It’s too good a thermal insulator. The metal handle 
would get hot while the wooden pan stayed cool. 





Or, we could have gone into the manufacturing of 
wooden ice cube trays. But, again, wood resists 
transferring cold—so, ice cube trays made of wood. 
would be mighty inefficient. 
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Wood, with its fine thermal insulating qualities, 
is exactly the RIGHT material for windows. Even glass 
is many, many times more efficient as a thermal 
insulator than aluminum. Try the touch test and 
you'll see why condensation runs down metal 


Write for additional information about America's windows to make puddles on the sills. 
finest windows—now offered at competitive prices. 


ReQeW SALES COMPANY - 1386 ACADEMY + FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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SCHOOL DAYS... 


that’s the spirit of the month of September and is the basis 
for this month’s cover design. 


And it was that school days spirit, too, that suggested the 
JOURNAL/’s including a series of training articles in this 
September issue. Starting on page 277, the stories of several 
types of training programs are featured. All of them indi- 
cate the growing recognition among federal, local, and pri- 
vate industry housing organizations that housing and urban 
renewal are complex programs that can operate only if there 
are people on the job who have a basic knowledge of the 
underlying philosophy of, and social and economic necessity 
for, these programs, plus a wide variety of special technical 
skills. With the nation’s slum clearance drive soon to reach 
a quarter century anniversary, “old hands” in the business 
are beginning to look around for their successors ... and are 
beginning to recognize that something must be done to at- 


tract young people to the field and to educate them in its 
ways. 


The fact that most of the training material in this month’s 
JOURNAL stresses “in-service” training of people already 
on the job emphasizes that the door is still wide open for 
some pioneering work in the development of “pre-employ- 
ment” college and university training. NAHRO’s Education 
Committee has been attempting to blaze this pioneering trail 
over the past two or three years but finds itself limited in 
what can be done without more staff time and money at its 
disposal. The committee is seeking to find foundation sup- 
port for the job it knows must be done. Some help along 
these lines may come from ACTION, which has assigned a 
part of its Ford Foundation research grant to canvassing 
the nature and extent of the personnel needs of the whole 
urban renewal field—step one in the process of developing 
professional training for any new field. 


The JOURNAL’s purpose in carrying this commentary 
on training and for featuring a series of training articles is 
to stimulate more and more housing and urban renewal 
agencies to adopt in-service training programs and to begin 
to encourage the colleges and universities in their areas to 
include urban renewal training in their schedules. Every day 
makes it more certain that the people of this country want 
to do something to stop the growing blight in our cities and 
towns. Calls for help come in daily from localities of every 
size—asking how to get started with the job or how to move 
ahead with existing programs. The promise of this growing 
movement will never be achieved if we fail to build up a body 
of well qualified, well educated technicians who are not only 
endowed with the necessary skills and knowledge but who 
are imbued with a spirit of enthusiasm and spurred by cre- 


| ative energies. 
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AS SHOWN ABOVE, a container, 
when filled, is picked up, hauled, 
emptied and then returned by the 
hydraulically operated Dempster- 

mpster, which with only one man, 
the driver, serves any required num- 
ber of containers, one after another. 





THE “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” PICTURES above show you how 
unsanitary and costly rubbish problems, in housing areas over the 
nation, are being eliminated with the clean, rodent proof and low cost 
Dempster-Dumpster System. A system that incorporates large steel 
specially designed and built Dempster-Dumpster Detachable Containers. 
Each big container replaces scores of conventional cans. In one housing 
group 15 such containers replaced 415 trash cans plus 345 underground 
receptacles. These big containers have self-latching doors. They are 
opened by the tenants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing up the 
trash. This eliminates odors, rats, scattering of trash by winds and 
scavengers and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Reductions in collection costs have ranged from 50 to 90 percent 
in housing projects where the Dempster-Dumpster System has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is due to the elimination 
of conventional trash cans having a high repair and frequent replacement 
cost. Without question, this system is the most sanitary and lowest cost 
method of refuse collection ever devised for housing areas. Ask us to 
send you Folder No. 300 with complete information and fully illustrating 
this modern refuse collection method for housing and apartment areas. 
Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 586 Shea Bldg., KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 
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JAMES W. FOLLIN, 

Urban Renewal Administration Commis- 
sioner, will resign in the fall, upon return 
from a trip to Europe and the Far East, 


to go into pri- 
vate business as 
a consultant. In 
1953 Mr. Follin 
was appointed 
by Administra- 
tor Albert M. 
Cole of the 
Housing and 
Home Finance 
Agency to head 
: \ the HHFA di- 

. vision of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment (see 
July 1953 JournaL, page 221); when 
DSCUR was abandoned in favor of URA 
in late 1954, Mr. Follin was named com- 
missioner of the new agency (see January 
1955 JourNnaL, page 4). Having held 
government posts since 1933 (except for 
seven years as managing director of the 
Producers’ Council), Mr. Follin came 
into the slum clearance field well known 
in federal circles. From the beginning, 
he viewed the slum clearance program 
to be “one of the most significant and 
far reaching federal aid programs that 
has been initiated in the past 


2. several 
decades 


offering not only “great 
hope to hundreds of thousands of families 
that are badly housed” . . . but providing 
“the greatest opportunity” yet “for Amer- 
ican cities to eliminate decaying influ- 
ences, . 
_Mr. Follin was a familiar figure to 
NAHRO members, having participated 
actively in annual conferences, regional 
meetings, and Re development Section 
sessions. The chairman of the Section. 
John R. Searles, Jr., commented as fol- 
lows on Mr. Follin’s resignation: 
“The executive committee of the Sec- 
tion enjoyed a cordial and productive 
relationship with Commissioner Follin 
and his staff. . . We shall miss his 
energy and enthusiasm and his interest 
in moving local programs forward.” 
Richard L. Steiner, deputy commis- 
sioner, is serving as acting head of URA 
until a permanent appointment is made. 


PAUL S. FREEDMAN, 
NAHRO’s first vice-president, in August 
resigned as deputy executive director of 
the Chicago Housing Authority to join 
the Cook County authority as executive 
director. He succeeds Raymond E. Nel- 
son, a former associate director of 
NAHRO, who, after about seven years 
with the county agency, has taken a 
position as executive secretary of the 
North Town Civic Council in Chicago. 
Mr. Freedman joined the Chicago au- 
thority as controller 11 years ago and 
has been deputy director since 1954. An 
enthusiastic NAHRO member, he __ is 
currently chairman of the Association's 
Fiscal Policy Committee, in addition to 
serving as an officer. Commissioners of 
the Chicago authority gave a farewell 
dinner in his honor August 30, presenting 
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him a plaque in recognition of his work 
with the authority. 

Mr. Nelson, who was with NAHRO 
from 1945 to 1947, joined the county 
authority in 1949 as assistant executive 
director; he was elevated to directorship 
in 1950. Prior to serving on the NAHRO 
staff, Mr. Nelson was general housing 
manager for the Los Angeles housing 
authority and a project manager for the 
Chicago authority. 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH, 
deputy representative for the Ford Foun- 
dation in India, has been named general 
manager of the National Housing Center 
Mr. Loshbough, who has been in the 
housing field since 1945, is a former presi- 
dent of NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council and served on its Board 
of Governors for a number of  vears. 
Among posts held by Mr. Loshbough 
before joining the Ford Foundation were: 
deputy in charge of operations for the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
assistant director and, later, director of 
the division of housing and community 
facilities of the National Security Re- 
sources Board: administrator of the Con- 
necticut state housing agency: director 
of project development for the Associated 
Construction Company, Hartford: deputy 
director (community development proj- 
ects) for the United States Technical 
Cooperation Administration in India. In 
his new post, he will direct a program 
designed to bring various elements of the 
homebuilding industry together in an 
approach to common problems, working 
through technical roundtables, 


special 
demonstrations, and short courses 


JOSEPH P. McMURRAY, 

New York State’s commissioner of hous- 
ing, returned August 5 from a month’s 
study of housing for the aged in Western 
Europe. He included on his itinerary a 
trek to Vienna as a delegate to the 23rd 
congress of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning, which 
convened from July 22 to 28. Mr M« 
Murray said a report based on his inves- 
tigations of European housing for the 
iged will be part of a broader study of 
the problem for which New York Stat 
has appropriated $25,000. He visited 
England, France, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Ireland and he said that all these coun 
tries “find it more economical not to put 
them [the aged] in homes where they are 
completely dependent, but to recognize 
that old folks like to do as much for 
themselves as possible’ and that “in most 
of the countries, the aged seem to want 
some insulation, but not segregation, 
from the normal neighborhood. They 
like to see the kids,” he explained, “but 
not to be in the midst of it.” 


WILLIAM L. RAFSKY 

in June became Philadelphia's first de- 
velopment coordinator. Mr. Rafsky, a 
member of the executive committee of 
NAHRO’s Redevelopment Section, pre- 
viously held the title of housing coordi- 
nator for the city. The new post was 
created, according to Mayor Dilworth, 
because of “the need for a person at the 
top policy level who can tie together 
all of the elements of Philadelphia's de- 
velopment program.” Mr. Rafsky will 
guide policy formulation and pull to- 


(Continued column one, page 270) 








Why Faucets Leak 


Faucet washers, when fastened with 
TOO LONG or SHORT screws as in 
“9 out of 10” replacements by best me- 
chanics quickly work loose, destroy 
themselves! 

“SEXAUER" finds 
the answer —after 
34 years research 


Now, NEW Pat'd. 
“Sexauer” SELF- 
LOCK screws, 
with expanding 
NYLON PLUG 
imbedded in the 
threads, fasten 
and lock at correct 
depths AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
hold faucet washer 
firmly. Made of 
rust and corrosion 
resisting Monel, 
heads won’t twist 
off, screw slots 
won't distort; they 
can be used over and over. 

When installed with NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” EASY-TITE faucet washers, 
this combination outlasts past faucet 
repairs “6 to 1”! 

EASY-TITES are made of super- 
tough, pliable duPont compound 
(neither rubber nor fibre) to withstand 
super-hot water and make tight even on 
worn, corroded seats. They are further 
reinforced with a vulcanized layer of 
Fiberglas to resist distortion and split- 
ting from shut-off squeeze. 


Note Nylon plug — — locks 
screws automatically 
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Note Fiberglas backing — — 
resists closing squeeze 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 
As authenticated by Hackensack, N. J. 
Water Co. and American Gas Associa- 
tion, stopping just ONE pin-hole 
(1/32") size leak can reduce water 
waste 8,000 gal. monthly. Stopping a 
hot water.faucet “drip” can result in 
water and fuel saving of over $7.58 
QUARTERLY—plus material and labor 
costs and costly fixture replacements! 

That’s why thousands of Government 
Agencies, Housing Projects, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Schools, Manufacturers, Ho- 
tels, Realties and Utilities — country 
wide—look to“SEXAUER” Technicians 
skilled in plumbing maintenance know- 
how. They are trained to determine 
stock levels thru complete SURVEYS 
of actual fixtures in service and to in- 
stall stock systems that avoid over- 
stocking and shortages 
NEW SELF-LOCK SCREWS and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just part of 
the “SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools. } 

A “SEXAUER"” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW, 126 pg. 
Catalog H available and gladly consult 
with you regarding your plumbing 
maintenance problems without obliga- 
tion. Write today! 
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| J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-86 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y 


j Gentiomen:: Please send me a copy of your 
NEW, 126 page Catalog H. 


| My name Title 


| Company or Institution 


io Zone State 


» REPA'R Paes 
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PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 269) 

gether all activities in such fields as traf- 
fic and transportation, the elimination of 
slums and the creation of neighborhood 
stability, and insuring adequate water 
resources for the city and the metropoli- 
tan area. After working with a_ labor 
group, the War Production Board, and 
with a private industry, Mr. Rafsky went 
into city government in 1952 as executive 
secretary to former Mayor Clark; he 
became housing coordinator in 1954. 


GEORGE P. BAUER, 

for about 15 years a general housing 
manager and supervisory management 
officer with the Public Housing Admin- 
istration and its predecessor agencies, 
has left federal service to accept the post 
of assistant director for operations of the 
East St. Louis authority. His most recent 
federal post has been with PHA’s Chicago 
office, where he supervised management 
and disposition operations in three states. 
Prior to going into federal service, Mr. 
Bauer had been with the Cleveland 
housing authority and in_ settlement 
house work. 


GEORGE B. NESBITT, 
assistant to the commissioner of the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration and a long- 
time member of NAHRO, has. been 
granted a Littauer Fellowship for a year 
of graduate study in public administra- 
tion at Harvard University. A small num- 
ber of such awards are given each yeat 
to either distinguished graduate students 
in the social sciences or to persons of 
ability with established careers in public 
service. In his URA post, Mr. Nesbiit 
specializes in race relations in housing 
and urban renewal, a field in which he 
started service with the Public Housing 
Administration in 1942. He has been 
an active participant in the affairs of 
NAHRO’s Potomac Chapter and 
contributed articles on minority 
problems to the JourRNAL, 


has 
group 


J. HAROLD SAWYER, 

formerly maintenance supervisor for the 
Norfolk housing and redevelopment 
agency, has joined the Bridgeport Mu- 
tual Management Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Mr. Sawyer had been 
with the Norfolk authority for cight 
years, going to the agency in 1946, after 
having worked on the relocation of mili- 
tary barracks to college sites. 


HARRY HEATHERINGTON, 

formerly assistant executive director of 
the Renton, Washington housing author- 
ity, has been advanced to executive di- 
rector. Mr. Heatherington, a NAHRO 
member for several years, at one time 
served as manager of Renton’s Cedar 
River project. As director, he succeeds 
Don Humble, now in charge of the au- 
thority’s disposition program. 


JOHN J. HAGERTY 

has resigned as a commissioner of the 
Cambridge, Massachusetts housing au- 
thority to accept a two-year assignment 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration as economic adviser to El 
Salvador. During August, he spent ten 
days in Washington, D.C., undergoing 
orientation for his new post. Mr. Hag- 
erty, who has been serving as chairman 
of NAHRO’s Commissioners Committee, 
has indicated that, on his return to the 
United States, he hopes to be reappointed 
to the authority board. 


EDWARD C. MOORE 

has been named director of the Lower 
Merion Township Planning Commission 
at Ardmore, Pennsylvania. Mr. Moore 
formerly was executive secretary of the 
Housing Improvement and Urban Re- 
newal Commission of Toledo. 


ROBERT H. DICKEY 

has been elevated from assistant execu- 
tive director to executive director and 
secretary of the Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina housing authority. He succeeds Ray 
Warren, who died recently, after hav- 
ing served as executive director during 
the construction and first year of opera- 
tion of the city’s two 400-unit low-rent 
public housing projects. Mr. Dickey 
joined the authority in 1950 as account- 


ant and was named assistant executive 
director two years ago. 

THOMAS E. RYAN, 

formerly director of labor relations for 


the Public Housing Administration, has 
taken the position of coordinator of the 
building and construction trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of La- 
bor-Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
In paying homage to his former boss in a 
talk before a Pennsylvania labor group, 
Fred R. Wolford, now acting director 
of PHA’s labor branch, said that Mr. 
Ryan’s change of jobs does not mean 
his interest in and support of low-rent 
public housing has diminished, noting 
that “if anything, Tommy will become a 
little more vociferous in its behalf. Labor 
has always fought to secure decent homes 
for the nation’s low-income families.” 


©. F. RANKIN, 

until August 6 assistant director of the 
Bremerton, Washington housing author- 
ity, is now serving as manager of family 
housing at the University of Washing- 
ton. He is in charge of housing for mar- 
ried students at Union Bay Village and 
Sand Point Homes, the latter of which 
was slated to be turned over to the uni- 
versity by the Seattle Housing Authority 
in early September. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Father Carmen Tranchese, known as the 
“Father of Public Housing” in San An- 
tonio. In large measure, Father Tran- 
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A BRAND NEW IDEA 


Quick-service 


New M¢Donald Fixtures with 
compact, removable valve units 


, Number Number 
355 i 350 


These new McDonald fixtures are fixed 
in seconds when leaks occur. The repair- 
man simply removes the handle, un- 
screws the entire leaking unit and re- 
places it with a good one. Then, the 
leaking unit can be repaired conveniently 
in the shop. After reconditioning, the 
unit is used on the next repair job. Order 
McDonald’s new Centerset Fixtures with 
removable valve unit. 


‘ge A.Y.M°DONALD mre. co. 


Dubuque, lowa 
4 Brass Goods * Pumps * Oil Equipment 












chese was responsible for establishment 
of the San Antonio housing authority in 
1939; was on the authority’s first board 
for the longest term ever held by a San 
Antonio commissioner. After leaving the 
board in 1947, he served as an adviser 
from 1949 to 1953, during the time when 
the authority was constructing some 2145 
units for low-income families. Church, 
civic, and government leaders of the city 
honored him with a banquet in 1946, for 
his outstanding work in slum clearance, 
and that same year he won nationwide 
recognition for his work in public hous- 
ing, when a network radio program told 
the story. In a resolution adopted by 
the San Antonio authority board at 
Father Tranchese’s death, the comis 
sioners outlined the priest's many con- 
tributions to the local housing program 
and pledged to consider the possibility 
of naming a lew-rent project in his hon- 
or. Mrs. Marie McGuire, executive 
director of the authority, said: “Every- 
one who ever worked with him recog- 
nizes the valiant fight he made for the 
needy people of this area. His was the 
strength of a great tradition.” 


Thomas L. Crompton, maintenance su- 
perintendent for the Columbus, Ohio 
housing authority since 1941. Active in 
NAHRO’s Technical and Maintenance 
Section, Mr. Crompton had helped spon- 
sor several shirtsleeve maintenance clinics 
in Ohio. Before joining the authority 
15 years ago, he worked as a brick and 
stone mason and contractor. 


J. Archie Cannon, chairman of the Con- 
cord, North Carolina housing authority 
since its organization in 1941. Mr. Can- 
non had suffered a long illness. 
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HOUSING BONDS, NOTES DRAW HIGH 
INTEREST RATES IN SUMMER SALES 


Interest rates for long-term hous- 
ing authority bonds rose slightly in 
June to an average 2.4867 per cent, 
as compared with the average 2.3547 
rate at which they went in the pre- 
ceding sale in February. And a series 
of short-term sales during the sum- 
mer wound up with a 2.02 rate for 
an August 14 sale. 

Thirty-one authorities sold 36 
long-term issues on June 27 for a 
total of $91,755,000 to finance the 
development of low-rent projects 
subsidized by the Public Housing 
Administration. A syndicate of com- 
mercial banks purchased 95.9 per 
cent of the total, with the remaining 
4.1 per cent bought by a syndicate 
of investment houses. The Newark 
housing authority was the major bor- 
rower, with a sale of over 11 million 
dollars. The Chicago Housing Au- 
thority sold an issue totaling almost 
9.5 million dollars and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico sold an issue of almost 
9.4 million dollars. 

As of mid-August, the interest rate 
on short-term housing notes hit 2.02 
per cent on an issue of the New Yor! 
City Housing Authority in support of 
its state-aided program. Thus the up- 
ward spiral reported in the June 
JouRNAL (see page 199) continued 
during the summer, after a slight 
drop-off in July and early August 
sales. 

Forty-three authorities sold 51 
issues of temporary notes totaling 
$77,689,000 on July 10 for an aver- 
age interest rate of 1.730 per cent, 
as against the June 19 rate of 1.751. 
Average maturity date was four and 
a half months. Major borrower was 
the New Orleans authority, with an 
issue of more than 43.3 million 
dollars. 

On August 7, sales by 99 authori- 
ties of 100 issues of temporary notes 
totaled close to 130 million dollars, 
with an average interest rate of 1.743 
per cent, .013 per cent higher than 
the previous sale. Then on August 
8, the New York City Housing Au- 
thority floated an issue of $76,693,- 
000 for the development of 12 of its 
federally-aided low-rent projects and 
drew an average interest rate of 
1.8084 per cent. 

A week later, on August 14, when 
the New York authority went into 
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SEND US YOUR SAMPLE 


* Kohler * Briggs 


* American-Standard 


* Speakman *Crane *Chicago Faucet Co. 


*Sloan Valve +«Eljer «Republic 
BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 


2936 W. DAVISON AVE. 


the market again with over 10 mil- 
lion dollars in notes for its state-aided 
program, the 2.02 rate was bid, clos- 
ine the summer sales on a high note. 


SECTION 314 GRANTS AID DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND RENEWAL PROGRAMS 

Two more cities—Cleveland and 
Detroit—have received federal aid 
for urban renewal research programs 
under the Section 314 ‘“demonstra- 
tion” grant program authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1954. 

A grant of $46,290 was approved 
by the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in late June to help Cleveland 
set up a neighborhood improvement 
center to provide professional help 
to property owners undertaking re- 
habilitation work. They will be able 
to receive advice on architecture, 
construction, and mortgage financ- 
ing. The demonstration program will 
operate in  Cleveland’s Monroe 
neighborhood, composed of almost a 
thousand dwelling units that can be 
upgraded into a more desirable place 
in which to live. Plans to attract 
citizen participation and support for 
the voluntary conservation program 
will be developed in conjunction 
with the City Planning Commission, 
neighborhood councils, and other 
citizen groups. The neighborhood 
improvement center will hold a series 
of educational meetings, prepare ex- 
hibits, distribute pamphlets, and give 
workshop instruction to residents in 
self-help remodeling. 

Two grants, totaling $66,236, were 
approved for Detroit to “get at the 
very roots of civic decay and muster 
every available aid in rebuilding and 
rehabilitating its blighted sectors.” 
The larger of the grants, for $61,236, 
will be used by the city to study and 
document the related activities of a 


comprehensive city-wide develop- 


mA aiehineltrs 


—and ALL OTHERS 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





ment program. The findings of the 
study, particularly those dealing with 
the optimum balance between con- 
servation and redevelopment activi- 
ties, will be used in a long-range 
capital improvement program for 
Detroit. 4 

The smaller $5000 grant will be 
used by the city to analyze and report 
on methods developed for carrying 
out the city’s pilot rehabilitation 
program see ( July JOURNAL, page 
232). URA in December 1955 ap- 
proved a $60,824 planning advance 
and reserved funds of almost 2 mil 
lion dollars for that project. 


PLANNING GRANTS FOR EIGHT 
STATES APPROVED BY URA 

Eight additional planning grants 
have been approved by the Urban 
Renewal Administration since June 
26. The federal grants in all cases 
cove! one-half ol project costs, with 
state or local funds making up the 
balance. 

Forty-one Alabama communities 
will receive assistance under a $39, 
100 grant to the State Planning and 
Industrial Development Board. Pur- 
pose of the grant is to provide a mas- 
ter plan of development for each of 
the communities, 30 of which are 
already receiving federal assistance 
from a $30,275 grant made in June 
1955. 

A $38,000 grant was awarded the 
Franklin County Regional Planning 
Commission in Ohio to aid in the 
preparation of a comprehensive plan 
of the Columbus metropolitan re- 
gion. 

Planning activities aimed at sup- 
porting the “workable programs” of 
seven Massachusetts communities 
will be aided by a grant of $25,250 
to the Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce. 

In Arkansas, a comprehensive 
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school development plan and _pro- 
gram will be aided by an $18,600 
federal grant. Aimed at meeting the 
needs of the growing metropolitan 
area of Little Rock-Pulaski County, 
the planning activity will include 
surveys of school population, studies 
of school facilities—type, location, 
construction — and coordination of 
school development plans for parks 
and other recreational activities. The 
grant went to the Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission of Pulaski 
County. 

Urban planning for 38 Tennessee 
communities will be furthered via a 
$116,870 grant to the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission. 

Three Oregon communities will 
benefit from a $4200 grant to be 
used for urban planning. The Ore- 
gon State Board of Higher Education 
will carry out the work through the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service at the University of Oregon. 

With a $38,040 erant, Atlanta’s 
Metropolitan Planning Commission 
will be able to continue the compre- 
hensive general planning work for 
the area that was begun under an 
earlier, similar grant. 

The Fresno metropolitan area 
will develop a long-range general 
plan with the help of a $42,878 grant 
made to the Fresno-Clovis Area 
Plannine Commission. 


EDUCATION TERMED KEY SOLUTION 
TO MEETING PROBLEMS OF AGING 
Health of the elderly was the focus 
of the 9th Annual Conference on 
Aging of the University of Michigan, 
held in July on the Ann Arbor cam- 
pus and attended by some 600 dele- 
gates. Representing NAHRO was 
Mrs. Ileeyn Messenger, manager of 
the Herman Gardens project of the 
Detroit Housing Commission. 
Terming the outlook for the aged 
as optimistic (a life expectancy of 
100 to 125 years), the conference 
keynote speaker Dr. Edward L. 
Bortz of Lankenau Hospital, Phila- 
delphia went on to ask if the effort 
is worth while if it merely prolongs 
the incapacity, inactivity, and eco- 
nomic dependence of the aged. 
Apathy is the “major curse of old 
age,” Dr. Bortz commented and sug- 
gested that education is the key to 
the problem, in that it “must prepare 
citizens to create new programs of 
study—to find new outlets for ma- 
ture minds, to search for broader 
horizons of human _ experience.” 
A section of the conference on 
housing was devoted primarily to 
discussions of nursing homes and in- 
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stitutional care. However, E. Ev- 
erett Ashley, III, chief of reports and 
statistics of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, spoke on the need 
for noninstitutional housing for the 
aged. Specifically, he noted the need 
for better designed homes to elim- 
inate hazards to older residents, thus 
increasing the number of years dur- 
ing which they can maintain them- 
selves in their own homes, caring for 
themselves. “The common trap,” he 
added, “into which we all too fre- 
quently fall in thinking of housing 
for older people is to act as though 


the problem began when _ people 
reached 65. Actually, the problem 
begins when families establish 


homes of their own. . 

Conferees at the housing session 
discussed the need for an all encom- 
passing housing program for the 
aged coordinated in one general area, 
providing housekeeping apartments, 
individual quarters with a central 
dining area, partial institutional care, 
and finally complete bed care. 

Mrs. comments: 
“There is some controversy about 
isolating the aging in such housing 
centers. I feel personally that the 
majority of them wish to remain in 
the stream of life as long as possible. 
Every effort should be made to per- 
mit them to do so. With a minimum 
of housekeeping assistance, they can 
maintain their individuality and in- 
dependence over a longer period of 
time in a personalized private apart- 
ment, such as we are able to provide 
in Herman Gardens. 

“It is imperative that our projects 
do have the complete cooperation of 
Old Age Assistance workers, visiting 
nurses, public health nurses, etc. We 
must realistically face the fact that 
there will be occasions when we must 
insist that relatives or some social 
agency make necessary plans for in- 
stitutional care of individuals who 
reach a point where they are unable 
physically and/or mentally to care 
for their own needs. 

“Let us continue, however, to try 
to add life to years and not just years 
to life.” 


Messenger 


FOUR MORE CITIES QUALIFY FOR 
RELOCATION HOUSING INSURANCE 
Four more communities were de- 
clared eligible this summer for Sec- 
tion 221 Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance for 
relocation housing for low-income 
families displaced by urban renewal. 
Savannah, Georgia; Morristown 
and Trenton, New Jersey; and Pitts- 
burgh have qualified for such loans 





for a total of 1980 dwelling units. 
Of this total, 1138 are slated for 
minority housing. 

Unlike standard types of FHA 
mortgage insurance, Section 221 
loans are not subject to the addi- 
tional downpayment imposed last 
year (see August-September 1955 
JourNaL, page 258). Also, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
is authorized to make advance com- 
mitments to purchase 221 mort- 
gages. Such mortgage insurance may 
be used for new or existing single- 
family or multi-family housing, lo- 
cated either within or outside of an 
urban renewal area. 


OFFER AWARDS FOR SIGNIFICANT 
WORK IN SOCIAL WELFARE FIELD 

Marshall Field Awards, Inc. is 
offering six to nine awards annually 
to individuals, organizations, and 
committees in the fields of educa- 
tion, physical and mental develop- 
ment, social welfare, and communi- 
cations as they relate to child care 
and development. Each award will 
consist of $2000, a. scroll, and a 
statuette. 

The Foundation for Voluntary 
Welfare has announced a nationwide 
essays contest for professional or non- 
paid social service workers. A top 
prize of $2000 will be awarded the 
winner who comes up with the best 
ideas on one of the following topics: 
juvenile delinquency, mental health, 
basic medical research, the aging, 
rehabilitation, alcoholism, the blind. 
child welfare, chronic illness, the 
crippled, the deaf, medical care, 
migrant workers, and recreation. 

Nominations for possible award 
winners are being solicited by the 
Field organization on a nationwide 
basis. A winner will be chosen from 
among the nominees, who will be 
screened by the board of directors of 
the organization. Offices for the or- 
ganization are at 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Deadline for 
nominations for the first award is 
October 1, 1956. 

Entrants submitting essays for the 
competition of the Foundation for 
Voluntary Welfare are urged to cite 
practical methods, detail personal 
experiences, and recount the experi- 
ences of other persons or agencies 
with similar objectives. All essays 
should be between 1200 to 2500 
words and must be submitted not 
later than November 15, 1956. They 
should be sent to the National 
Awards Competition, Foundation for 
voluntary welfare, P.O. box 2609, 


San Francisco. 
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1956 HOUSING ACT 


comes through in last minutes of 84th Congress 


Matching Independence Day as 
an occasion for fireworks in July is 
the almost - as - traditional annual 
flareup during that month over na- 
tional public housing legislation. 
The 1956 public housing contro- 
versy began smoldering in June: 
erupted in July; and, for about a 
month, seriously threatened to wipe 
out anv housing legislation at all this 
year. 

However, in virtually the closing 
minutes of the 84th Congress—at 
about 11 p.m. July 27—a bill trim- 
ming down the Senate’s proposal for 
135,000 units a year (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 201) to 35,000 units for 
each of two years, was on its way 
to the White House. President Eisen- 
hower signed Public Law 1020 on 
August 7. 

Despite the public housing cut- 
back and the return of the “work- 
able program” as a requirement for 
participation in the federal low-rent 
program, the law retains many of 
the NAHRO-supported provisions 
advocated, in the House, by Repre- 
sentative Albert Rains (D), Ala- 
bama and, in the Senate, by Senator 
Herbert Lehman (D), New York 
(see May JournaL, page 160). 
Direct financial aid, for the first 
time, has been made available to 
individuals, families, and _ small 
businesses displaced by slum clear- 
ance; the low-rent program has 
been stretched over two years, to 
enable longer-term planning: urban 
renewal provisions have been im- 
proved; housing for the aged has 
been given its first recognition; Fed- 
eral Housing Administration pro- 
erams have been liberalized and ex- 
tended to ease problems of urban 
renewal and middle-income hous- 
ing. 

As was reported in the June Jour- 
NAL, the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency turned aside the 
Senate-approved bill, with its liberal 
public housing provisions, in favor 
of a similar bill that cut down on 
public housing. Representative Brent 
Spence (D) Kentucky, introduced 
the bill, which then went to the 
Rules Committee. On June 29, with 
a blast from Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator A\l- 
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bert M. Cole ringing in their ears 
to the effect that the Spence bill was 
“unrealistic, excessive, and_ ill-con- 
ceived,” members of the Rules Com- 
mittee buried it by a 6-4 vote. There 
followed some frantic maneuvering 
to get the committee to reconsider 
the bill. But the rules team stood 
pat, as the private housing industry 
let it be known that, just to stale- 
mate public housing, it would be 
glad to do _ without advantages 
promised in proposed legislation. 
The possibility grew that there 
would be no 1956 amendments 
and then FHA Commissioner Nor- 
man Mason on July 8 issued a state- 
ment painting a sad picture of what 
failure to enact housing legislation 
would do to FHA programs. Things 
started happening about two weeks 
later. 


July 20—Representative William 
Widnall (R), New Jersey introduced 
a bill knocking down the public 
housing authorization still further: 
to 35,000 units for two years. 


July 24—The House Rules Com- 
mittee agreed to permit a House 
vote on a choice of either the Spence 
or Widnall bill, without amend- 


ments on either, and a third vote 


on whether to send the matter back 
to the banking committee, which, 
it was said, would kill it for the 
year. 


July 25—The House voted, 115- 
24, to send the Widnall bill to the 
Senate. In effect, what the Senate 
did that same day was to accept 
the Widnall proposal by substituting 
the Widnall public housing provi- 
sions for the language in the bill 
it had adopted in May and then 
tacking on two amendments con- 
cerning military housing. 


July 26—The Senate requested a 
conference on its new bill but the 
House resisted a huddle, possibly 
because, through what was admitted 
to be a clerical error, an extra pub- 
lic housing authorization for the 
aged was retained in the Senate bill. 


July 27—With official House con- 
ferees still unnamed, the fate of the 


housing amendments of 1956 was 
decided in an informal pre-confer- 
ence session, which ended in agree- 
ment on the Widnall bill. The House 
then named its official conferees 
and, from then on, according to the 
National Housing Conference, “‘it 
was a mere formality.” 


A summary of Public Law 1020 
follows: 


FHA 


The general mortgage insurance 
authorization of FHA is fixed at 3 
billion dollars outstanding at any 
one time (not including military 
housing program authorized in 
1955), plus the amount of principal 
balances of insured mortgages and 
commitments as of July 1, 1956. For 
specific FHA program provisions— 
see subject matter headings below 
and page 299. 


Public Housing 


Authorizes loans and annual con- 
tributions contracts for not more 
than 35,000 additional low-rent pub- 
lic housing units each year for two 
years, with each 35,000 unit au- 
thorization open for contracting for 
two years after it first becomes avail- 
able. The 558 units remaining from 
the 1955 authorization (see page 
275) are also made available and a 
provision in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act of 1953 prohibit- 
ing the Public Housing Administra- 
tion from authorizing construction 
in any one year of more than 35,- 
000 units has been repealed. 

The “workable program” require- 
ment for eligibility for public hous- 
ing, dropped in the 1955 amend- 
ments, has been reinstated. 

The limit of any one state’s par- 
ticipation in the public housing pro- 
gram has been increased from 10 to 
15 per cent of the total amount of 
annual contributions and 
funds. 

Housing for the aged 


grant 


see below. 


Housing for the Aged 


Following somewhat the pattern 
of NAHRO recommendations pre- 
sented before Congress (see May 
JourRNAL, page 160), public hous- 
ing has been made available to 
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elderly single persons of 65 or more. 
PHA is authorized to assist in the 
construction of new, or remodeling 
of existing low-rent units, to provide 
housing for the elderly. Local hous- 
ing authorities are authorized to 
give elderly applicants first prefer- 
ence for any units suitable to their 
needs and to waive, for the aged, 
the requirement of the United States 
Housing Act that tenants admitted 
to public housing must come from 
substandard dwellings. The 1956 
amendments acknowledge added 
costs of housing for the aged by pro- 
viding that the per room cost of such 
units can be $500 more than the 
maximum permissible for other pub- 
lic housing. 

The administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency is 
directed to establish an advisory 
committee to deal with matters re- 
lating to housing for elderly persons. 

Help in housing the aged also was 
provided via the Federal Housing 
Administration’s Section 203 single- 
family home mortgage insurance 
program and its Section 207 rental 
housing operation (see page 299). 

While for the purposes of public 
housing, provisions for the aged re- 
late to persons at least 65 years old, 
for private housing, the limit is 60 
or more years. 

Urban Renewal 


Relocation payments of up to 
$100 for individuals or families and 
up to $2000 for a business concern 
are provided. The payments will be 
made by a local redevelopment 
agency but the capital grant other- 
wise payable by the federal govern- 
ment will be increased by the amount 
of relocation payments, so that no 
part of such payments need be con- 
tributed as part of local grants-in- 
aid. Relocation payments will cover 
reasonable and necessary moving ex- 
penses and actual, direct losses of 
property, except good will or profit, 
resulting from displacement by a 
renewal project. Contracts for capi- 
tal grants executed before enact- 
ment of the 1956 amendments can 
be altered to provide relocation 
benefits. 

The definition of “urban renewal 
project” has been simplified by con- 
solidating provisions relating to slum 
clearance and redevelopment with 
those relating to rehabilitation and 
conservation. 

The requirement that renewal 
areas be “predominantly residential” 
or slated for “predominantly resi- 
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OTHER HOUSING HIGHLIGHTS IN 1956 LEGISLATION 


Summarized in brief below are actions, other than those on the 
omnibus housing bill, taken by Congress during the 1956 session. 


Housing inventory. NAHRO President Robert Sipprell and 
Morton Hoffman of Baltimore, chairman of the Association’s Re- 
search and Statistics Committee, represented NAHRO in the long 
list of persons who testified before Congress on the need for an 
intercensal housing survey. Despite such pressures, on June 14 Con- 
gressional action was completed on an appropriation bill for the 
Department of Commerce that includes 1 million dollars for a 
survey of housing, as against a requested 1.8 million. NAHRO 
testimony had indicated that the higher allocation would have 
permitted study of housing in 35 metropolitan areas and that a 
1 million dollar authorization would necessitate cutting down the 
inventory to eight or nine areas. 


Flood insurance. Government-subsidized flood insurance, to be 
issued through private companies, became a reality in August. 
The legislation, following much the same pattern as proposals 
described in the January JouRNAL (page 22), provides for a de- 
ductible clause—similar to those in automobile policies—with up 
to a maximum of $10,000 insurance on homes and $250,000 on 
businesses. Amount of premiums is still a question, but the govern- 
ment will pay about 40 per cent. 


HHFA appropriations. The independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1957 was approved June 20, with a grand total of 
$80,509,000 okeyed for operating costs for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and its constituents. In addition, specific subsidy 
and grant allocations were made and, in each case, were consider- 
ably shaved down from the sums that had been requested: slum 
clearance and urban renewal—asked 50 million dollars, got 40 
million dollars; PHA annual contributions—asked 96 million dol- 
lars, got 93 million dollars; urban planning grants—asked 2 million 
dollars, got 1.5 million dollars; reserves for planned public works 
asked 12 million dollars; got 7.5 million dollars. 


Vets Home Loan Guaranty. President Eisenhower in_ early 


August signed a bill extending the Veterans Administration’s home 
loan guaranty program to July 25, 1958. A provision for the VA’s 
direct loan program was included in the omnibus housing bill (see 
page 275). The loan guaranty measure clamps down rulings to 
prevent nonveterans from getting GI loan rights; reinstates veterans 
who have lost their first homes through public condemnations; 
arid permits a serviceman who has used program benefits between 
intervals of service to finance a new home in the area in which 
he is stationed. 


Subcommittee housing studies. Earlier, in February, both the 
House and the Senate gave attention to the need for conducting 
investigations into housing and urban renewal activities. The Senate 
agreed to further expenditures of $91,666 by the subcommittee 
on housing of the Committee on Banking and Currency to study 
both public and private housing. The House approved expendi- 
tures of up to $75,000 by its subcommittee. The scope of the House 
investigations was outlined to include such things as current rate 
of construction in relation to housing requirements; rate of de- 
fault and foreclosures of government-insured mortgages; disposi- 
tion of government-owned war and related housing; slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal; the adequacy of federal housing programs. 
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dential” re-use has been made ap- 
plicable to renewal areas as a whole, 
instead of only to those parts of a 
project which are to be cleared and 
redeveloped. 

Urban renewal advances are au- 
thorized to be made (1) to a single 
local public body for planning on 
behalf of all local public bodies hav- 
ing authority for surveys and plans 
for an urban renewal project; (2) 
for surveys of urban areas (to de- 
termine the feasibility of an urban 
renewal project); (3) for prepara- 
tion of “general neighborhood re- 
newal plans” 

The “general neighborhood renew- 
al plan” differs from the ordinary 
“urban renewal plan” in that it, for 
the first time, enables continuous 
long-term planning for renewal 
areas of such size that activities may 
have to be carried out in stages, as 
a series of projects over a long pe- 
riod—limited by the new law to not 
more than 10 years. Designed to 
knit together plans for capital im- 
provements eligible as local grants- 
in-aid, the “general neighborhood 
renewal plan” is defined as a prelim- 
inary plan—conforming to the gen- 
eral plan of a locality and to the 
community’s “workable program” 
which outlines proposed renewal 
activities for the area involved and 
indicates generally the land _ uses, 
population, density, building cover- 
age, and prospective requirements 
for rehabilitation and improvement 
of property and for clearance and 
redevelopment. An advance for pre- 
paring such a plan will be made on 
condition that it will be repaid, with 
interest at not less than the applica- 
ble going federal rate, out of funds 
that become available to a local 
agency on undertaking a renewal 
project in the area. 

Agencies that do not pay taxes 
on land held for urban renewal are 
permitted to include an amount 
equal to such taxes in computing 
gross project costs. 

The cost of public facilities fi- 
nanced through special assessments 
against real property in a renewal 
area may be counted as contribu- 
tions to local grants-in-aid where 
the property against which the as- 
sessment is levied is in the project 
area, but is not acquired by the 
local agency. 

The limit is increased on amount 
of capital grant contracts that may 
be entered into, without regard to 
the 10 per cent limitation on the 
expenditure of funds in any one 


see below Js 
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PHA GETS 44,442 UNITS 
UNDER CONTRACT BY JULY 31 


The Public Housing Administration got 44,442 of the 45,000 units 
authorized by the Housing Amendments of 1955 under annual con- 
tributions contract by the deadline date, July 31. On May 31, just 
two months earlier, it was announced that only 1570 units were 
under contract; but PHA surmounted the last minute processing 
rush and ended up within | per cent of the 45,000 unit goal. 

More than 300 communities in 30 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands are on the list of par- 
ticipants in the program authorized in 1955. The big cities got the 
heaviest individual allocations of units and pushed their respective 
States to top spots in regard to total number of units under contract. 
Leaders among cities are: New York, with 7000 units: Chicago, 
3250; Philadelphia, 1600; Richmond, Virginia, 894; and Pittsburgh, 





700. Leading states: New York, with 8390 units under contract: 
Illinois, with 4224: and Pennsylvania, 3723. 

However, figuring impressively in the final tally are small com- 
munities in southern states. Holding top spot in this group is 
Georgia, with 41 communities, whose individual shares in the 1955 
Canon and Tignall) to 525 units 
Augusta), bringing statewide participation to 2661 units. Among 
other states with active participation from small communities are 
Alabama, with 34 communities sharing in a state total of 1870 units. 
and ‘Texas, with 25 communities awarded a total of 2013 units. 


allocation range from eight units 








state, from 70 million to 100 mil- 
lion dollars in states where more than 
two-thirds of the maximum capital 
grants permitted has been obligated. 

The urban planning grant au- 
thorization under Section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 is increased 
from 5 million to 10 million dol- 
lars. 

The following are changes in FHA 
provisions relating to urban re- 
newal: 

1—The Title I home repair and 
improvement loan insurance pro- 
gram—extended for three years, to 
September 30 1959—has been liber- 
alized (see page 299). 

2—New system for determining 
maximum amount mortgage insur- 
able under Section 220 permits a 
builder’s and sponsor’s profit and 
risk of 10 per cent of allowable cost 
items (except land), unless the FHA 
commissioner certifies that such al- 
lowance is unreasonably high. The 
new act makes clear that a $1000 
per room mortgage increase for high 
cost areas under 220 applies to 
garden-type apartments as well as 
elevator-type projects. 

3—Requirements with respect to 
multi-family housing are amended 
to provide that a cost certification, 
when approved by the commissioner, 
shall be final and incontestable, ex- 
cept for fraud or material misrepre- 
sentation by the mortgagor; also 
allocations of certain general over- 


head items can be approved as part 
of actual project cost for certifica- 
tion purposes. 

t—For Section 221 housing, an 
increase in the maximum dollar 
amount for such loans was ap- 
proved: from $7600 to $9000 per 
unit or dwelling, except in high- 
cost areas, where the increase is 
from $8600 to $10,000; ratio of loan 
to value is increased from 95 per 
cent of appraised value to 100 per 
cent of appraised value; when mort- 
gage covers single-family dwelling, 
initial payment of $200 required; 
maximum maturity increased from 
30 to 40 years. 

Another action with urban re- 
newal implications was amendment 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 to increase from $2500 to 
$3500 the limit on property altera- 
tion, repair, or improvement loans 
made by federal savings and loan 
associations. Associations are also 
permitted to increase from 15 to 20 
per cent the proportion of assets 
that may be loaned, without regard 
to a previous loan limitation of $35,- 
000 for any one property and with- 
out regard to a limitation on loans 
on property situated more than 50 
miles from the association’s home 
office. 

Housing Research 


As has long been advocated by 


NAHRO, HHFA is directed in the 
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1956 amendments to conduct a re- 
search program including such 
studies as a housing inventory, mort- 
gage market problems, availability 
of low-income and middle-income 
housing, housing for elderly persons, 
residential design, assembly meth- 
ods, materials used, and characteris- 
tics of current and prospective hous- 
ing market demand. HHFA can 
enter into research contracts with 
state agencies, local governments, 
educational institutions, and other 
nonprofit organizations and _ into 
agreements, on a reimbursable basis, 
with other federal agencies. Con- 
tracts cannot exceed $500,000 dur- 
ing fiscal 1957 but this amount will 
be increased by an additional 1 mil- 
lion dollars on July 1, 1957 and 
again on July 1, 1958. 


Disaster Areas 


Coming in for a good share of 
attention was aid for disaster areas. 
Making urban renewal assistance 
more readily available to regions de- 
clared to be major disaster areas is 
a new provision of Title I of the 
1949 act that authorizes HHFA to 
extend assistance, without regard to 
a number of the usual requirements 
for Title I aid—such as that a 
“workable program” be submitted 
before federal aid is given; that the 
renewal must conform to a general 
plan of a locality; that public hear- 
ings be held, etc. Relocation require- 
ments are also modified, because 
many families will already have 
been displaced by the disaster. 

The urban planning law is amend- 
ed to permit grants for a commu- 
nity affected by major disaster, with- 
out regard to whether the com- 
munity’s population is 25,000 or 
greater. 

FHA’s Sections 220 and 221 
mortgage insurance programs also 
are made available in disaster areas 
without the “workable program” re- 
quirement. And, in addition, the 
maximum amount of mortgage for 
disaster housing insurable by FHA 
is increased from $7000 to $12,000. 


Rural Housing 
Farm Labor Camps. PHA is di- 


rected to transfer farm labor camps, 
without monetary consideration, to 
any local public housing agency 
whose area of operation includes 
such developments. Authorities must 
request a transfer within 18 months 
after enactment of the 1956 amend- 
ments and are required to submit 
findings and certifications as to 
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low-rent housing need and _ prefer- 
ences in occupancy to be given. By 
law, first preference should go to 
low-income, agricultural workers: 
second, to other low-income fami- 
lies. Any farm labor camp not dis- 
posed of, or not under contract for 
disposal, within 18 months after en- 
actment of the 1956 amendments 
shall be disposed of by PHA pur- 
suant to provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. 

Farm Housing. The program au- 
thorized by Title V of the 1949 
housing act is continued for five 
years. 


Military Housing 
Capehart Act. Title VIII FHA 


mortgage insurance for military 
housing is continued until June 30, 
1958 and the mortgage insurance 
authorization is increased from 1.3 
billion to 2.3 billion dollars. Maxi- 
mum average mortgage amount per 
unit eligible for program benefits is 
increased from $13,500 to $16,500. 

New provisions call for the sec- 
retary of defense, in seeking new 
military housing, to determine, with 
FHA approval, that new housing 
will not seriously curtail occupancy 
in existing Title VIII housing. If 
FHA does not concur with the de- 
fense secretary, the secretary can be 
required to guarantee the Armed 
Services Housing Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund against loss; the FHA 
commissioner is required to report 
to the committees of banking and 
currency of both houses of Congress 
each such instance, along with his 
reasons. 

Plans, drawings, and specifications 
must now follow the principle of 
modular measure. 

The $15,000 ceiling per dwelling 
unit on the amount of a Title VIII 
mortgage that can be purchased by 
Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation is removed (also applies to 
FHA- and Veterans Administration- 
backed mortgages in Alaska, Guam, 
or Hawaii). For other FNMA pro- 
visions—see below. 

Wherry Act. The lessee’s interest 
in Wherry Act projects is specifical- 
ly made subject to local taxes and 
assessments. 


FNMA 


Under FNMA’s secondary market 
operations, the amount of FNMA 
common stock that sellers of mort- 
gages are required to buy is reduced 
from a minimum of 3 per cent of 
unpaid principal of the mortgages 





sold to the association to 2 per cent; 
FNMA has authority to raise or 
lower the percentage. FNMA is also 
authorized to buy mortgages “within 
the range of market prices” instead 
of “at the market price,” and to 
make advance commitments to buy 
mortgages under its secondary mar- 
ket operations at prices intended to 
prevent excessive sales to it. 


War, Defense Housing 


In addition to special provisions 
for disposing of a number of war or 
defense projects to specific housing 
authorities or cities, the following 
general provisions for disposition of 
such housing were included in the 
1956 amendments. 

Temporary housing. 
projects constructed or acquired 
under the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951 and two Lanham Act 
war housing projects will be trans- 
ferred from HHFA to the Depart- 
ment of Defense (effective first day 
of the month following enactment) , 
with the department to get $375,- 
000 (previously set aside for main- 
tenance and liquidation of the prop- 
erties) for use by the Navy for re- 
pair and rehabilitation of the units 
it receives. All other housing con- 
structed or acquired under the 1951 
act must be disposed of, not later 
than June 30, 1957, to the highest 
responsible bidder on a competitive 
basis. 

Permanent war housing. Section 
614 is added to the Lanham Act, 
designed to accelerate disposition of 
permanent war housing. All prefer- 
ence requirements for on-site dis- 
posal of nondivisible housing expire 
on January 1, 1957 and all hous- 
ing must be disposed of as expedi- 
tiously as possible on a competitive 
bid basis or, failing that, by negoti- 
ation. 


Forty-one 


Miscellaneous 


VA direct loan program—extend- 
ed for one year to June 30, 1958. 


College housing—revolving loan 
fund for college housing and other 
educational facilities is increased 
from 500 million dollars to 750 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Public facility loans—Title II of 
the 1955 amendments is altered to 
permit loans to be made by HHFA 
to the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 
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DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 


has in-service training for all employees 


BETTE JENKINS, the Director of Research, Information, and Statistics of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, describes how the commission went about developing a training program two years 
ago that would reach all employees and give them an insight not only into their own specific jobs 


but into the over-all housing and renewal program. She 


sums up results after two experimental 


years and indicates that the plan is to continue the program on an experimental, flexible basis, even 
though the procedures for doing a training job are now fairly well established. 


A little over two years ago William 
N. Millich, the Detroit Housing 
Commission’s superintendent of op- 
erations, sent an inter-office memo to 
all managers and division heads that 
began with this statement: 

“It is our intention at this time to 
establish, in cooperation with the 
project managers, a definite plan for 
staff training at the project level... . 
Our objective is to develop pro- 
cedures for our personnel that will 
make it possible for us to give maxi- 
mum service and at the same time 
keep costs down by operating in an 
efficient manner.” 

The memo also pointed out that 
extreme care was felt to be necessary 
in developing methods for handling 
staff contacts “inasmuch as the re- 
lationship between the tenant and 
management personnel is the key to 
our entire project operation.” 

This latter statement is an indica- 
tion of much of the content of the 
program for, although sessions cover 
a wide variety of topics and include 
the usual “this-is-how-to-do-it” type 
of instruction in job performance 
techniques, a major objective is to 


educate employees in the human re- 


lations aspects of their assignments. 
Since the memo was written, the 
commission’s staff training program 
has been expanded, reviewed, and 
revised. After two years of practical 
experience it is well established and 
covers all commission personnel— 
office, heating plant, maintenance 
but it is still considered to be in the 
experimental stage and will so con- 
tinue for some time to come. In fact, 
those who initiated it are hopeful 
that, although planning, organiza- 
tional, teaching, and other skills will 
become perfected, the experimental, 
flexible nature of the program will 
be maintained. One characteristic 
that tends to encourage this flexibil- 
ity is that a wide range of depart- 
ment personnel—which can include 
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anyone interested — participates in 
development of the training sched- 
ules. 

This participation is achieved 
through project autonomy and 
through the solicitation of staff sug- 
gestions and ideas. Managers and 
division heads plan their own pro- 
grams, based on their own operations 
and experiences. There is recogni- 
tion that operations differ widely, 
depending on a variety of factors, 
such as location of the project, dens- 
ity, etc. There is recognition that 
some operations are strong on one 
phase of the work and others are 
strong on a different phase. Training 
for each operation is designed to 
strengthen any existing weak spots 
and thus varies accordingly. 

Training Needs 

In launching the program, it was 
first necessary to focus attention on 
some of the primary considerations 
facing supervisors as they attempted 
to assist their employees in preparing 
for their jobs. Five such considera- 
tions—applicable at the many levels 
represented within the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission—seemed to emerge: 

1—-Employee turnover creates con- 
tinuous need for orienting new em- 
ployees to their jobs. 

2— The varied backgrounds of 
employees creates need for a flexible 
training program that can assure 
that all employees will have the same 
basic understanding of and attitude 
toward the commission’s function. 

3—The shifting of employees from 
one job to another within the com- 
mission and sometimes from, or to, 
other city departments creates need 
for developing general knowledge of 
city policies among all staff members 

+—-The necessity for providing all 
employees with general housing in- 
formation creates need for actual 
housing “courses.” 

5—The importance of training all 
employees to meet the public creates 


need for human relations training 

Points 1, 2, and 3, it will readily 
be seen, indicate a need for gearing 
the program to various levels of 
understanding and for making it 
continuous. They imply a need for 
individual conference and_ orienta- 
tion, particularly for new employees, 
as well as for group instruction and 
discussion. 

Points 4 and 5 reflect a need for 
training in program content—train- 
ing of a general nature that can in- 
clude every employee of a depart- 
ment. 


Employee Turnover Training 


Through training, there is a two- 
pronged effort to meet the problem 
of employee turnover. With the ex- 
ception of the director-secretary, all 
Detroit Housing Commission em- 
ployees are under civil service. At 
the time the new employee is inter- 
viewed in the central office following 
his assignment by the Civil Service 
Commission, he receives detailed in- 
formation from the assistant director 
or a personnel officer about the na- 
ture and advantages of city employ- 
ment. Pension provisions, vacation 
and sick leave policies, increments, 
opportunities for promotion, and 
similar items are carefully explained 
This interview marks the beginning 
of the new employee's orientation. 
He is given facts — verbally and in 
writing. A booklet. About Your Job 
with the City of Detroit, has been 
prepared by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for this purpose and it is 
suggested to the new employee that, 
after there has been opportunity to 
review the material, he take his ques- 
tions to his immediate supervisor 

This orientation program is con- 
tinued on an individual basis by the 
employee’s supervisor. No orienta- 
tion classes are held, as it is felt that 
personalized, individual training is 
more successful at this stage. Em- 
phasis is on making the new person 
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welcome and comfortable in his new 
situation. This atmosphere is created 
by giving thorough instructions at a 
level that he can understand but that 
are a challenge to him. Hopefully, 
a sufficiently long orientation period 
during which the employee is in a 
close relationship with his supervisor 
will reduce turnover. 
Over-all Training 
Since it will not, however, elim- 
inate turnover, the second considera- 
tion is to supplement individual 
orientation with material included in 
over-all group training sessions that 
will be helpful to new employees. 
Thus, about once a year every em- 
ployee participates in meetings at 
which there is opportunity for discus- 
sion of two topics: (1) the nature of 
city employment and (2) the pro- 
gram of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission. Since these two general 
sessions are attended by personnel 
whose period of housing commission 
employment may vary from one day 
to 25 years, the problem of content 
is solved by encouraging questions 
and giving these meetings a free form 
character, with material developed 
as the interests of the group emerge. 
In the same way, an attempt is 
made to take into account the varied 
backgrounds of employees. As_ the 
group sessions are supplemented by 
individual conferences between em- 
ployee and supervisor, it is the su- 
pervisor’s responsibility to determine 
what knowledge the employee has 
and what additional knowledge he 
requires. Once this determination is 
made, day-by-day training and in- 
struction on an organized but indi- 
vidual basis are worked out. 
Human Relations Training 
Sessions devoted to general hous- 
ing information and to instruction 
in meeting the public are usually 
handled by administrative personnel 
from the central office. A basic hous- 
ing information outline has been 
prepared and is used along with 
current material on legislation, local 
program developments, and any new 
local or national housing policies 
that are of general interest. The pub- 
lic service characteristic of housing 
commission employment is empha- 
sized during all phases of training 
but is handled in at least one com- 
plete session per employee per year, 
during which the topic “Tenant and 
Public Relations” is discussed, with 
a maximum of group participation. 
Training Philosophy 
In addition to these considerations, 
which might be characterized as op- 
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erational and practical, it was neces- 
sary to formulate a training philoso- 
phy—a set of precepts that would 
reflect attitudes not only toward 
training but toward people generally 

and even attitudes about the pro- 
gram (housing, redevelopment, all 
phases of urban renewal) for which 
the Detroit Housing Commission is 
responsible. 

Among these precepts are the fol- 
lowing: . 

1—The training program is or- 
ganized to include every employee 
regardless of classification or type of 
work, although content and method 
will vary for different groups of em- 
ployees. 

2—There is an attempt to encour- 
age creativity among employees. 

3—Training is considered a “two- 
way street” and the training program 
is organized on the theory that su- 
pervisors can learn from their em- 
ployees as well as employees from 
their supervisors. In this flow of 
ideas, the suggestions of residents and 
of the general public are encouraged. 

4—At the same time that broad, 
cross section participation is urged, 
every effort is made to secure expert 
presentations, the experts being se- 
lected both within and outside the 
housing commission. Many commu- 
nity resources may be tapped. The 
city’s Civil Service Commission, 
through its training unit, is helpful. 
Faculty members from several uni- 
versities and colleges are coopera- 
tive and representatives of agencies 
and organizations serving the com- 
munity are often eager to tell their 
story or to assist in program plan- 
ning. Within the commission, a 
manager who has developed effective 
rent collection procedures may be in- 
vited to handle sessions on this topic. 
Another manager, successful in his 
relationships with social agencies, 
may be asked to describe his methods 
at special sessions for the benefit of 
other managers. 

Organizing Procedures 

The procedure used for organizing 
the program is a simple one. Sched- 
ules are set up for the entire training 
year well in advance of the initial 
sessions, which are held in Septem- 
ber. Because of the usual practical 
problems resulting from summer va- 
cation plans, no meetings are planned 
for July and August. 

Classes meet approximately once 
a month for a period of from one to 
one and a half hours. However, if 
an intensive special course is planned 
to cover a complicated operational 


procedure, several meetings within a 
short period may be scheduled and 
one session may continue for as long 
as half a day. All housing commis- 
sion-sponsored sessions are held dur- 
ing working hours and are consid- 
ered a part of the employee's regular 
job. Employees are also authorized 
to attend classes arranged by private 
companies, by other city depart- 
ments, or schools during the working 
day. While there is no provision in 
the commission budget for payment 
of fees, this fact has not presented a 
problem, since there is usually no 
tuition for the type of outside classes 
incorporated into the training pro- 
gram. The objective of the training 
series is participation by every em- 
ployee and this goal is provided for 
in planning the program so that in- 
dividuals are not singled out for 
special achievements. Recognition of 
the individual inevitably results, 
however, as opportunities for ad- 
vancement occur. This recognition 
is not formal nor direct but is clearly 
related to the employee’s capacity to 
assimilate and apply the information 
made available through the training 
program. 

Managers and division heads pre- 
pare their own schedules based on 
their individual needs. A_ special 
form is used to insure that all perti- 
nent information — dates, topics, 
speakers—is readily available. Sched- 
ules are then submitted to the central 
office for review. 

What are the topics covered? The 
subjects may vary widely. A group 
of laborers may receive instruction 
in how to wash walls at one session 

but on another occasion they may 
listen to a speaker who will outline 
for them the basic principles of the 
low-rent public housing program. 

Much of the content of the ses- 
sions is directly related to project 
management but the commission’s 
broader functions, involving coopera- 
tion with many other city depart- 
ments, is included and every em- 
ployee is expected to have some 
understanding of the meaning and 
scope of urban renewal. It is felt 
that, as a citizen as well as a com- 
mission employee, he will find such 
information useful. 

Specifically .. . 

An example of a training outline 
in its final form—covering a one- 
year period and based on the sugges- 
tions of the project manager and his 
staff as well as on those of central 
office administrative personnel — il- 
lustrates the approach used in pre- 
paring a course. At Herman Gar- 
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dens, a project of 2106 units with a 
total office, maintenance, and heat- 
ing plant staff of 66 people, the fol- 
lowing topics were covered during 
1955 and 1956: 


Procedures of the Wayne County Bu- 
reau of Social Aid 

Importance of the Maintenance Staff 
in Project Operations 

City of Detroit Manual of Standard 
Personnel Practices 

The Inter-Relationship of Survey Proc- 
essing and Project Accounting 


The Functions of the Housing Com- 
mission and How Project Employees Fit 
into the Organization 


Handling Tenant’s Personal Problems 
as They Affect the Lease Relationship 


Problems of the Tenant Grounds 
Maintenance Program 


Rent Collection, Court Work, Civil 
Suits, and Collection Policies 


Public and Tenant Relations 


Most of the sessions for Herman 
Gardens were attended by all project 
personnel. However, when special- 
ized topics such as “Procedures of 
the Wayne County Bureau of Social 
Aid” were covered, only office per- 
sonnel were present. The city’s bu- 
reau of social aid, as the administer- 
ing agency for Aid to Dependent 
Children, Old Age Assistance, Aid 
to the Blind, and Aid to the Dis- 
abled, has four workers assigned to 
serve clients living at Herman Gar- 
dens. These workers come to the 
conference with their supervisor. 

The list of topics shows clearly that 
public and tenant relations were 
touched upon at many of the sessions. 
The final meeting of the year was 
geared to general discussion. In such 
discussion, employees are encouraged 
to describe their most common pub- 
lic relations problems and to explain 
how they have handled these prob- 
lems, 

Because of its size, Herman Gar- 
dens has certain special training 
needs growing out of its extensive 
management and maintenance or- 
ganization. The Herman Gardens 
program, as indicated by the outline, 
during 1955 and 1956 stressed office 
procedures in several sessions and the 
result has been a much smoother 
work flow in a complex operation 
where the staff of 18 office and ad- 
ministrative employees is organized 
according to highly specialized func- 
tions. It is unlikely that such sub- 
jects as “The Inter-Relationship of 
Survey Processing and Project Ac- 
counting” will require coverage dur- 
ing the next training year and for 
the 1956-1957 series, there will be 
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GWINN AMENDMENT IS DEAD 


A question raised almost two years ago by the JouRNAL’s court 
decision reporter, Morris Miller—whether the Gwinn amendment 
was still law—was finally answered July 30, when the Public Hous- 
ing Administration issued a directive to regional PHA directors and 
all local housing authorities that loyalty oaths need no longer be 
signed by applicants for admittance into federally-aided, low-rent 
projects. The PHA move came after the Department of Justice 
agreed to analyze the hazy circumstances surrounding the ruling 
and found that the amendment had expired two years ago, along 
with the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1953, to which 
it was attached. 

The Gwinn amendment was first enacted in 1952 after Represent- 
ative Ralph W. Gwinn (R), New York, declared that “the dis- 
astrous American adventure into socialized housing” had created 
“breeding places” for Communists and Socialists; it was repeated 
in 1953. The amendment required that every public housing tenant 
family must certify that no person in the family was a member of 
any organization listed by the attorney general as subversive. 

In a summary of the many and inconclusive court tests that 
stemmed from the Gwinn amendment in the February 1955 
JourNaL (page 53), Mr. Miller pointed out that if the amendment 
had been considered permanent legislation when first passed in 
1952, there would have been no need to repeat it in 1953 when 
Congress passed the First Independent Offices Appropriation Act. 
He went on to ask: “Why was it offered again in an appropriation 
measure in 1954, being deleted later, not because it was unnecessary, 
but on a point of order? Finally, if the Gwinn amendment were 
permanent legislation, why, when Representative Gwinn offered his 
amendment when the Housing Act of 1954 was being considered 
did he say that he offered it so that it would be ‘a part of the per- 
manent legislation regarding public housing [and] so that it will 
not be subject to a point of order as it was this time when the 
appropriation bill came before us?” In its analysis, the Justice 
Department pointed to the same actions to show that the amend- 
ment had in reality not been in effect since 1954. 

During its four-year history, the Gwinn amendment has been 
in and out of courts across the nation and the latest PHA count 
shows that some two dozen courts had gone against the loyalty oath. 
In some cases the law was held unconstitutional on grounds it vio- 
lated freedom of speech and assembly; in others, it was held unen- 
forceable; and in still others, like the New Jersey and New York 
cases recently reported in the JouRNAL (see January JOURNAL, page 
21), it was on the basis of incorrect use of the attorney general's 
* subversive list.” To add to the uncertainty, when two defeats of 
the oath were carried to the United States Supreme Court (Wiscon- 
sin—December 1955 JourNAL, page 428; California—March 
JournaL, page 110), the high tribunal declined to review the cases 

In issuing the halt order on the loyalty oath procedure, PHA 
made it clear that local authorities will, however, be expected to 
“exercise administrative authority to prevent occupancy of any low- 
rent housing project by any person who is subversive.” 





more emphasis on maintenance 





grams in the spring, managers and 


methods. For example, the tentative 
schedule includes ‘instruction on 
“How to Clean a Dwelling Unit.” 
It is intended to prepare a series of 
colored slides on this topic that can 
be used for central maintenance 
training purposes as well as at all 
the projects. 

When all projects and divisions 
have concluded their training pro- 


supervisors are asked to submit a 
written evaluation, along with their 
suggestions for the next series, on a 
special form provided for this pur- 
pose. One thing has been clearly 
established by the questionnaire. 
There is unanimous agreement that 
the training program is needed and 


Continued column three, page 283) 
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FEDERAL HOUSING AGENCIES 


are training key central, regional employees 


This spring the Office of the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency tried out 
some training ideas aimed at bringing about coordination of the many programs administered by 
HHFA and its constituents. An HHFA staff member describes the two pilot conferences held in 
April and June and indicates that there are more to come—held in the cities where regional and 
field staffs are located. Objective of this training is to render communities more effective aid in 
meeting their problems of slums and blight by better coordinating the many forms of federal aid nou 
available to localities. By training key employees in the objectives and procedures of all related pro- 
crams, the hope is that the urban renewal program will move ahead faster, better. 


As part of a series of efforts to 
bring about effective coordination of 
programs administered by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and 
its constituents, HHFA has held two 
special training conferences in recent 
months. The first conference was 
held April 16-20 and was followed 
by a second one June 4. Each con- 
ference brought together about 40 
key administrative and operating 
officials from the field and headquar- 
ters staffs, including participants 
from the Office of the Administra- 
tor of HHFA, Federal Housing 
Administration, Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Community Facilities 
Administration, and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

The key emphasis of both con- 
ferences grew out of the ever present 
need for a total approach to housing 
programs and for the coordination 
of the work of all units in HHFA, 
especially as it applies to the problem 
of urban blight and decay. The 
conferences were directed toward 
coordinating operations not only at 
the top administrative level but also 
translating this coordination into 
daily practice at basic operating 
levels of the whole agency, including 
those of field offices as the programs 
reach the people, private industry, 
and the local community. 

In calling the conferences, the ad- 
ministrator pointed out that because 
of the job responsibilities each em- 
ployee has and because of his con- 
centration on the problems of his 
particular job, the over-all housing 
job is apt to be lost sight of. The 
administrator said that it was hoped 
that the trainine conferences would 
help to overcome this tendency by 
showing how all the work done by 
HHFA and its constituents ties into 
the whole housing program. 
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To accomplish the objectives of 
the training project, a pattern gov- 
erning the selection of field partici- 
pants in the sessions was set up for 
the first conference. Attendance was 
planned to include seven regional 
directors for urban renewal, seven 
PHA field office directors, 12 FHA 
insuring office directors or top off- 
cials assigned urban renewal respon- 
sibilities, one regional administrator, 
one regional director for community 
facilities, one regional economist. 
and one FNMA agency manager. In 
addition, 10 additional trainee par- 
ticipants from other units in both 
the field and the central office were 
selected. The heads of constituent 
units and agencies nominated the in- 
dividuals to take part, at the request 
of the HHFA administrator. A sim- 
ilar grouping, although permitting 
more flexible selection, was followed 
for the second training conference. 
Program 

At both training conferences, the 
administrator was the opening speak- 
er, discussing in an over-all sense the 
urban area and its needs and then 
telling the HHFA story. He traced 
the development of a total approach 
to housing, culminating in the rec- 
ommendations of the 1953 Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing Policies and 
Programs and exemplified in the 
Housing Act of 1954, and he stressed 
that this over-all approach to the 
problem of urban blight and decay 
brings a dramatic need for the close 
coordination of all HHFA units and 
constituent agencies. The adminis- 
trator was followed by each of the 
heads of the constituent units or 
agencies, discussing the role of the 
respective constituents in a coordi- 
nated approach to housing and 
urban renewal. 


The remainder of the agenda was 
designed to develop the background 
of agency programs and objectives. 
to demonstrate the community needs 
that these programs were designed to 
deal with, to describe the essential 
elements of each program so that all 
participants would become familiai 
with all programs and appreciate the 
place of each in the whole complex. 
and to bring to focus the points of 
necessary coordination and mutual 
action by two or more agencies or 
units at the community level in order 
to best serve the community in its 
efforts to meet its needs and solve 
its problems of housing and blight 

Opportunity was given for free- 
dom of discussion both during and 
after each subject presentation. In 
addition to lecture and discussion. 
effort was made to introduce into 
each presentation as much visual 
material as possible as an aid to se- 
cure interest in, and better compre- 
hension of, the subject matter pre- 
sented. A bibliography and glossaries 
of terms for major program subjects 
were supplied to all participants. 

The participants were advised that 
they should regard themselves not 
only as participants in the particular 
conference but also as participants 
in the development of a more gen- 
eral training program. As one means 
of evaluating and improving the 
effectiveness of the training confer- 
ence content and materials, partici- 
pants were requested to fill out rating 
sheets on each subject covered, giv- 
ing their judgment as to such factors 
as organization of material, presenta- 
tion of subject matter, level of mate- 
rial presented, length of time al- 
lowed, number and_ usefulness of 
visual training aids, and the value 
of the material as training for agency 
personnel. 
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Visual demonstration of the impact of HHFA on the urban area (see story, below) 





shows the ereat comple x O7 


the agency's programs and how each goes to work to help a community to self-improvement 


While there were some revisions 
in the agenda of the second confer- 
ence, based upon the experience of 
the first conference, the principal 
change was timing (three days in- 
stead of five). The subject matter 
of both agendas generally covered 
the following outlined topics. 


l HHFA Objectives Their 
Growth and Scope: designed to give 
a broad view of HHFA’s job and 
how it grew, to serve as a backdrop 
and point of reference for the study 
of specific programs and _ interrela- 
tionships throughout the rest of the 
conference. 


2—The Impact of HHFA on the 
Urban Area: brief presentation of 
urban problems and needs; how and 
why they arose, followed by brief 
notation on each program of HHFA 
and how it is designed to help meet 
one or more of these urban needs. 
To aid in the visual comprehension 
of the great complex of agency pro- 
grams and the part of each in assist- 
ing the community, a large backdrop 
map of a city was used, flanked by 
magnetic boards on which cards 
were consecutively placed as _ the 
speaker developed the subject, first 
as to the urban needs (adapted from 
the book Renewing Our Cities by 
Miles Colean) and then as to agency 
programs meeting those needs. As 
the latter cards were placed on the 
boards, ribbons were extended from 
them to a logical spot on the map 
for the application of that program. 


3—The Living City: presentation 
of the film by that name produced 
by Encyclopedia Brittanica, Inc. 


t—FHA in the Urban Area: a 
presentation organized in terms of 
property improvement programs, sin- 
gle-family mortgage insurance pro- 
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grams, multi-family insurance pro- 
grams, minority housing, and 
cooperative housing. Emphasis was 
given to the operating and under- 
writing processes involved in the ex- 
ecution of these programs. 


5—Makineg Mortgage Money 
Available: description of the activi- 
ties of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Association, and 


the Voluntary Home Mortgag« 
Credit Program. 
6 Low-Rent Public Housing: 


basic objectives, development and 
financing procedures, cost and sub- 
sidy, economic aspects, operating 
considerations. 

7—Community Facilities: back- 
ground reasons for community facili- 
ties aids, nature of the several pro- 
grams, relationships with other 
agency programs. 


8—Urban Renewal—Loans and 
Grants: the urban planning pro- 
eram; Title I loans and grants for 
slum clearance, redevelopment, and 
rehabilitation. 


9A Frame of Reference for Fed- 
eral and Local Coordination of Ac- 
tion: the reasons for and functions 
of the “workable program.” 


10—J ntroduction to Urban Re- 
newal: in the first conference, 
Charles H. Stamm, Director of 
Urban Renewal, City of Cincinnati, 
with the assistance of visualcasts, pre- 
sented a case study— “The Cincin- 
nati Story.” In the second confer- 
ence, URA staff demonstrated visual 
materials (charts and slides) as a 
simple explanation of the meaning 
and process of urban renewal. 


11—Federal Assistance to Urban 
Renewal Projects: an inter-agency 


panel of experts dealt in detail with 
the urban renewal process and high- 
lighted the necessary occasions and 
circumstances for coordination and 
mutuality of constituent unit and 
agency actions. It covered the chron- 
ological phasing of the development 
of an urban renewal project. 


12—How the Community Looks 
at HHFA; discussion of problems of 
a local agency or community in gen- 
eral with which HHFA should bs 
more conversant Some suggestions 
were made as to how HHFA and its 
constituents might provide greater 
assistance to a community in coping 
with these problems. The session 
was most capably handled from the 
viewpoint of the community by 
Ernest J. Bohn, Director, Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority 


13—Stock-Takine—Discussion of 
the Value of the Conference and 
Future Application of the Results 
The HHFA administrator returned 
to the conference to receive the views 
and evaluations of the participants 


Evaluation 


There was general accord as to 
the benefits to be derived from such 
training and a number of sugges- 
tions were made for improvement of 
the curriculum and as to the course 
such a training program might best 
take toward reaching more of 
HHFA’s personnel. After complete 
evaluation of the results, it is antici- 
pated that revisions and improve- 
ments will be made and the subject 
matter adapted to presentation at 
similar training conferences in the 
regions. Conference-trained person- 
nel may be utilized in making the 
presentation to participants from 
HHFA regional offices and from the 
field offices of the various constitu- 
ents. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


feature of locas, federal, business organizations 


“We cannot expect the public to 
appreciate and support our efforts 
: unless there is demonstrated 
the kind of “pride in our work . . . 
that is expressed by active member- 
ship in a professional organization, 
and the insistence by that member- 
ship that professional standards be 
adhered to in the performance of 
our duties as housing executives.” 

That’s how McClinton Nunn, ex- 
ecutive director of the Toledo hous- 
ing authority, explained the train- 
ing philosophy of NAHRO’s North 
Central Regional Council in his final 
speech as council president at the 
region’s annual meeting in May. 
“Every employee must become 
aware of his importance in the hous- 
ing program,” he said, and “to do 
this we feel that training for all em- 
ployees is essential.” 

Mr. Nunn, who, on the local front, 
has been working with educators on 
the possibility of introducing housing 
into the curriculum of the University 
of Toledo, was putting into words 
a philosophy that is gathering mo- 
mentum on many levels. Summar- 
ized below are new developments in 
the field of training, primarily as 
applied to public housing and _ re- 
development personnel, but inchid- 
ing activities of some other related 
groups that are trying to inject top- 
level personnel standards into their 
respective professions. 


North Central Region 


In line with the beliefs regarding 
training that were expressed by Mr. 
Nunn, the North Central Regional 
Council during his term as president 
expanded its in-service training pro- 
gram to include sessions for manage- 
ment employees, as well as continu- 
ing the shirtsleeve maintenance 
clinics that already were an estab- 
lished practice. In March, Toledo 
was the scene of the first manage- 
ment training meeting, with about 
80 persons from Michigan and Ohio 
on hand; the second, for manage- 
ment personnel from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, northern Illinois, and In- 
diana, is scheduled for October 8 
and 9 in Chicago. Mr. Nunn’s com- 
ment on the March meeting: “It 
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was commonly agreed that the two- 
day sessions were too short to cover 
the too many subjects, yet everyone 
thought that it offered a most valu- 
able tool for better operations at the 
local level.” 


Authority Programs 


New techniques for in-service 
training of employees have been 
initiated recently by the Chicago and 
San Antonio housing authorities. 


Chicago. “Because operation of a 
public housing development contains 
so many unique features,” the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority notes that 
it has experienced difficulty in re- 
cruiting qualified personnel to as- 
sume project management posts. 
Promotion from the ranks has also 
posed problems, because the work- 
load assigned to each employee has 
been so heavy as to preclude his ex- 
ploring areas beyond his immediate 
job. To meet these difficulties, the 
authority has created three new jobs 
classified as “management trainee.” 
Two of the three jobs have been 
filled by promotion from the ranks. 
Incumbents in these jobs will be 
given intensive training, starting in 
September, on all facets of public 
housing management, such as tenant 
selection, leasing, tenant relations, 
income reviewing, budgeting, and 
maintenance. Trainees will be ro- 
tated from small projects to large, 
so that they may become aware of 
the problems peculiar to each opera- 
tion. While they will report to 
management offices at the projects 
and will engage in specific job as- 
signments, they will not be consid- 
ered part of that project’s working 
force. In this way it is hoped to 
avoid the danger of having a trainee 
become over-specialized in any one 
phase of work in which he might 
prove proficient. 

Once each month, officials of the 
management and personnel depart- 
ments will meet with the trainees 
and separately with their supervisors 
to discuss both the progress of the 
individuals and the efficacy of the 
training methods. While the train- 
ing period is tentatively established 


at one year, the trainee will not be 
held to this schedule if his past ex- 
perience, aptitude, or capabilities 
permit him to progress more rapidly. 

If the program proves successful, 
the authority hopes to establish a 
“stockpile” of potential managers 
and assistant managers to take over 
new projects or to fill vacancies cre- 
ated through other 
contingencies. 

On another front, CHA is this fall 
inaugurating a supervisory training 
program, emphasizing human rela- 
tions. ‘The authority is convinced the 
program will result in increased effi- 
ciency and productivity of employees 
as well as improved morale. All su- 
pervisory personnel will attend three 
90-minute meetings, one week apart. 
The first half hour will be devoted 
to a film strip depicting specific su- 
pervisory problems, which will serve 
as a basis for discussion. Groups will 
be limited to five or six persons to 
keep discussion informal and to give 
each participant an opportunity to 
discuss specific problems and ask 
questions. After the initial meetings 
have been completed, each group 
will meet regularly once each month 
as a continuing check on supervisory 
responsibilities. 


resignations or 


San Antonio. Management train- 
ing has won special attention from 
the San Antonio housing authority 
too. More informal than the Chi- 
cago plan, the San Antonio approach 
is to provide personnel with a kit of 
interestingly written and attractively 
presented literature of special help to 
management employees. 

Material in the kit, entitled Mir- 
ror, Mirror on the Wall, includes 
such items as “As Others See Us”- 
a paper for the manager and prop- 
erty supervisor that offers tips on 
what a family looks at when being 
shown an apartment for the first 
time; a treatise on the kind of treat- 
ment tenants should be able to ex- 
pect from the management office; 
“A New Look at the Leasing Inter- 
view ;” copies of such standard items 
as the authority’s “Conditions of 
Tenancy” and a tenant handbook; 
“People Are Funny’ —a_ booklet 
written in 1946 at the request of the 
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‘Texas Association of Housing Off- 
cials that deals with the human rela- 
tions aspect of management; “Gold- 
en Green Thumbs” —- described by 
the authority as “a broad approach 
to the general problem of landscaping 
and beautification through planning 
and teamwork between many staff 
members and tenants;” and a papet 
describing the kinds of questions ten- 
ants ask management about mainte- 
nance. The kit also includes sample 
letters to new tenants, to applicants 
who are turned down, to applicants 
who refuse housing, etc. 


National Level 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency recently made a bid for lur- 
ing profession-minded persons into 
housing with a six-page foldout pam- 
phlet entitled Careers in Housing. 
The pamphlet describes the wide 
variety of careers in housing and ur- 
ban renewal with federal agencies: 
mentions salary potential; indicates 
in general terms how specialists in 
certain fields can put their know!l- 
edge to work in federal housing pro- 
grams: lists the advantages of work 
with the government (e.g., annual 
leave; sick benefits). Stressing that 
“on-the-job training is continuous,” 
the booklet points out that “you'll be 
working under nationally recognized 
experts in various fields . . . meeting 
key people in local, state, and othe: 
federal government agencies 
getting the broad training and ex- 
perience that can qualify you for im- 
portant public service jobs.” 

The publication was distributed 
to all HHFA regional offices and to 
a number of universities, including 
Syracuse, Harvard, Duke, Georgia. 
Florida, and California. 


What Others Do 


National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. Realtors in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. area will be given a 
chance in September to participate 
in what has been billed as ‘a com- 
prehensive, practical course in prin- 
ciples of real estate management” 

the 30th such course to have 
been staged in as many cities over 
the past 20 years. Co-sponsored by 
NAREB’s Institute of Real Estate 
Management, the institute’s Wash- 
ington chapter, and the Washington 
real estate board, the week-long 
course will deal with successful man- 
agement techniques; demonstrate 
how these techniques are being ap- 
plied; offer an opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas. Participants will 
receive a certificate of completion 
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EAST ST. LOUIS: 100 PER CENT NAHRO 


Falling right in line with the training theories of the president 
of NAHRO’s North Central Regional Council as expressed in the 
opening paragraph of the article starting on page 282, the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of East St. Louis, Illinois has recently 
achieved 100 per cent NAHRO membership among its supervisory 
influence in building this record 
was Stephen Harris, who took over as the authority’s director early 








and credit toward qualifying as a 
“Certified Property Manager.” 


Savings and Loan League. ‘Th 
1955-56 school term marked a rec- 
ord-breaking season for one of the 
oldtimers in the field of professional- 
izing a career—the American Sav- 
ings and Loan Institute, which was 
organized more than 30 years ago 
as an educational organization spe- 
cializing in turning out properly 
trained personnel for the saving and 
loan business. This past June, ac 
cording to Savings and Loan News 
some 67 chapters and study clubs of 
the institute held special graduation 
banquets at which over 700 achieve- 
ment awards, standard diplomas. 
and graduate diplomas were pre- 
sented to students. The institute to 
day has about 15,000 members 


Pacific Coast Building Officials 
Conference. Also on the bandwagon 
for more professionally-geared per- 
sonnel is the Pacific Coast Building 
Officials Conference, which has es 
tablished a well-rounded and effec- 
tive training program. With the 
cooperation of the University of 
Southern California, the PCBOC has 
sponsored some training institutes in 
the past year that already have had 
these results: (1) initiation of a class 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley in field inspection of build- 
ings; (2) publication of three man- 
uals, one on administration (includ- 
ing a section on how the supervisor 
can establish and maintain ethical 
conduct among employees), the sec- 
ond on plan checking, and the third 
on field inspection. The conference 
will continue holding institutes in 
various communities along the Pa- 
cific Coast, always where the group’s 
annual business meeting is not being 
held, so that building officials will 
be given contact with their fellow 
officials in workshop sessions whether 
or not they are able to attend the 
annual meeting. 


DETROIT TRAINING— 
(Continued from page 279 
is of value. In addition to the gen 
eral, to-be-expected benefits, such as 
improved morale, better informed 
and more efficient employees, ete., 
the most frequently listed positive 
result is in the general area of im- 
proved communication. Employees 
welcome the increased opportunities 
to become acquainted with central 
office administrative personnel and 
administrative personnel have a 
more intimate and practical knowl- 
edge of project operations. Each em- 
ployee has a better understanding of 
his own responsibilities and of those 
of his fellow workers. It then follows 
that the tendency toward specializa- 
tion and lack of interest in the total 
operation of the department is min- 
imized, even in a large project. In 
many instances there is a_ broader 
knowledge of the city’s entire pro- 
gram for public improvement and 
even of national housing and urban 
renewal activities: a perspective that 
gives meaning to the job at hand. 
Weaknesses that should be cor- 
rected are indicated by several com- 
ments. In spite of continued effort 
to keep formal lecturing at a mini- 
mum, one manager stated em] loyees 
felt there was insufficient opportu- 
nity for group discussion. This re- 
action seems to reveal that instruc- 
tors may themselves need instruction 
in the use of group participation 
techniques. Another manager sug- 
gested “trailer sessions for group dis- 
cussion after the brass leaves.” It 
also appears that in the future there 
should be a general alert so that 
managers and supervisors will be on 
the lookout for results of the pro- 
gram in terms of improved tenant 
and public relations, since this end- 
product is something we are seeking. 
The evaluation sheets included ex- 
amples of improved efficiency and 
improved employee morale but did 
not specifically reflect any changes 
(Continued column two, page 288) 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. REDEVELOPER 


explains reasoning behind his firm’s investment 





JAMES H. SCHEUER on the following pages tells what prompted 
the First National Capital Redevelopment Corporation, of which he 
is vice-president, to put its money behind what he terms the “appar- 
ently endlessly wearying process” of redevelopment. On July 3, Mr. 
Scheuer; Roger L. Stevens, the firm’s president; and James S. Lani- 
gan, secretary-treasurer of the corporation, signed a 99-year lease for 
29 acres of former slum land in southwest Washington, located within 
500 yards of the Capitol. Known as Southwest Area B, the tract is to 
be rebuilt by the corporation as pictured in the foreground of the 
above photograph. The redevelopers plan a 10 million dollar project 
of approximately 1050 rental units—650 elevator apartments; 
400 town houses in the Georgetown style, financed through a mort- 
gage insured by the Federal Housing Administration under its Section 
220 program. The land was cleared and is being leased by the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. The site was made ready 
for comprehensive redevelopment by what Mr. Scheuer terms the 
“smooth, painless, and masterfully executed” tenant relocation work 
of that agency. 

All three members of the redevelopment corporation are Nex 
Yorkers. Mr. Scheuer, former federal government economist and 
attorney, heads the executive committee of City and Suburban Homes 
Company, a real estate development and management organization. 
Mr. Stevens has been owner and operator of such properties as New 
York’s Empire State Building and Cleveland’s Terminal Building and 
is the distinguished producer of such Broadway hits as “Tea and Sym- 
pathy.” Mr. Lanigan, an attorney, is a former White House staff aide 
and a deputy to Mutual Security Administrator Averell Harriman. 
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When it is recognized that un- 
dertaking a redevelopment project, 
even assuming complete cooperation 
from federal and local officials, is 
an apparently endlessly wearying 
process, requiring substantial out-of- 
pocket expenditures of cash and con- 
siderable drains on organizational 
and human resources—with uncer- 
tain and, at best, modest returns in 
the long run—the question is: what 
induces a sponsor to immobilize his 
staff and capital upwards of five 
years? What induces him to commit 
funds in a pioneering venture that 
is replete with a variety of new prob- 
lems and risks and that offers only a 
modest return, even if success is 
achieved? Above all, what justifies 
the continuing and wearying emo- 
tional commitment and energy drain 
that the complexity and public na- 
ture of these projects inevitably seem 
to produce? 

In the absence of any historical 
data from which to speculate, the 
financial uncertainties and impon- 
derables make a project built on land 
assembled under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 and financed 


mah, 


with a mortgage insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration unde: 
Section 220 almost impossible to ap- 
praise by use of the conventional 
criteria of financial analysis. Partici- 
pation in a 220 project must be 
viewed as largely an act of faith, 
which may be explained, if not justi- 
fied, on long-term economic grounds 

It seems clear that, in these proj- 
ects, the federal and local govern- 
ments are holding out an attractive 
“ball of wax.” The city utilizes its 
power of eminent domain to provide 
a large tract of land, centrally lo- 
cated and, presumably, attractive, 
which would be virtually impossible 
for a sponsor to assemble unassisted 
By use of the Title I write-down, ol 
which the federal government pays 
two-thirds and the city one-third, 
land that was formerly destined in 
perpetuity to slum use by the inex- 
orable laws of economics is placed 
once again in the “stream of com- 
merce.” It is delivered to a sponsor 
at a price that enables him to re- 
develop it by ideally attractive stand- 
ards of density and coverage that are 
unique to in-located projects. Final- 
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ly, during a period of constantly in- 
creasing building costs and conse- 
quently increasing rent levels for 
new construction, the Section 220 
mortgage insurance program, in pro- 
viding a 90 per cent mortgage, car- 


rying a low 634 per cent total 
annual debt service burden, enables 
a sponsor to achieve substantially 
less expensive rent levels than would 
be possible under conventional 
financing arrangements. These terms 
broaden and fortify a sponsor's 
rental market and make the project, 
and his equity in it, when viewed on 
a long-term basis, demonstrably 
more sound, attractive, and con- 
servative 

If the theory of urban redevelop 
ment has any basis in fact, then, over 
a decade or more, a centrally located 
project, well conceived and executed 
should take hold and show a steady 
increment in value. So, one can only 
make a visceral judgment that if 
the basic “bootstrap” theory of re- 
development is sound, ultimately 
financial reward will evolve from the 
undertaking 


Furthermore, urban — redevelop- 





Importance attached to the contract signing ceremony for Washington’s first redevelopment project is dramatized 


by fact that it was held in the cabinet room of the White House, 


with Sherman Adams on hand to represent the 


President. Seated are John Remon, chairman of the local redevelopment agency; Mr. Adams; Roger Stevens 
Standing, John R. Searles, Jr., director of the redevelopment agency; Lt. Col. Robert E. Mathe, District’s assistant 
engineer commissioner for renewal; Mr. Scheuer; Francis G. Addison, chairman, Federal City Council; Mr. Lanigan. 
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ment can and should be a fascinating 
and rewarding undertaking, both 
during the creation of the project 
and after completion. From the 
earliest stages of the project, long 
before construction, the sponsor finds 
himself in a continuing and close 
working relationship with govern- 
ment housing and planning officials 
at all levels: federal, state, and city. 
These relationships can be pleasant 
and satisfying. 

We are functioning by invitation 
in several cities with what we think 
is a remarkable team of housing and 
redevelopment experts, which in- 
cludes Nathaniel S. Keith, formerly 
the director of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment for the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; 
B. T. Fitzpatrick, formerly HHFA’s 
general counsel and deputy adminis- 
trator, who for many years worked 
with congressional committees in 
developing most of our present hous- 
ing legislation, including Title I and 
Section 220; and Carl Feiss, for- 
merly chief of planning and engi- 
neering for the federal redevelop- 
ment agency. Thus, we have com- 
bined the finance, operations, and 
management background of ou 
sponsor group, with the redevelop- 
ment know-how contained in_ this 
unique reservoir of urban renewal 
talent and experience. We hope we 
have created a comprehensive and 
integrated redevelopment service fon 
communities that may prove to be 
a genuine contribution to the pro- 
eram. 

Working on such a team in Wash- 
ington with federal housing and Dis- 
trict redevelopment officials has been 
immensely productive and stimulat- 
ing. Indeed, I am profoundly con- 
vinced, as an old federal government 
hand, and from our experience on 
the Washington project, that team- 
work between government agencies 
and private entrepreneurs toward a 
common goal can and should be not 
only effective and constructive, but 
also a source of deep gratification 
and satisfaction for all concerned. 


Public Service 

Moreover, since a redevelopment 
project impinges on virtually every 
aspect of city life—-economic, social, 
and political—the sponsor likewise 
finds himself in the business of deal- 
ing with a wide variety of civic 
groups. The presence of direct city 
aid in the form of a contribution to 
land write-down and through use of 
the power of condemnation; the 
problems posed by tenant relocation; 
the requirement of nondiscrimina- 





tion that governs tenancy of upwards 
of three-quarters of our urban re- 
newal projects across the nation; the 
adequacy of proposed recreational 
and parking facilities; the effect of 
a project’s proposed commercial fa- 
cilities upon the local business com- 
munity: all these are factors that 
invite continuing interest in, and 
close scrutiny of, a project by a long 
list of taxpayer, civic, minority, 
housing and planning, and business 
and professional groups. 

The sponsor soon finds out that 
he is doing far more than dealing 
with bricks, stone, and mortar. His 
business has become the rebuilding 
of a small segment of the life of a 
city. His work produces vast convolu- 
tions in the lives of many individ- 
uals. He must be prepared to cope 
with these people’s problems and to 
deal effectively with the groups that 
represent them. These relationships, 
too, can be uniquely enriching and 
satisfying in a very personal sense. 

Finally, a mature and enlightened 
American business leadership is in- 
creasingly developing the civic con- 
sciousness and imagination to invest 
in basic community improvement. 
What better opportunity can be 
found than in proving that free pri- 
vate enterprise, with a minimum of 
vovernment assistance and guidance, 
can redevelop the very slums that 
heretofore it was responsible for 
spawning indiscriminately, over a 
period of half a century? 

Our Washington Experience 
District of 
Columbia’s first redevelopment proj- 
ect, we are profoundly aware that 
we must do more than simply pro- 
vide adequate new housing, because 
this project will be regarded as a 
part of the Capitol buildings com- 
plex. As such it must be a creative 
and dramatic embellishment to the 
Capitol, worthy of the grandeur, 
nobility, and distinction of its set- 
ting. It must have sparkle and lustre. 

The new apartments are being de- 
signed to appeal to the obvious 
Washington market, the great mass 
of middle-income government per- 
sonnel, military and civilian. Accord- 
ingly, the nature of the market, as 
well as applicable FHA mortgage 
ceilings, set a practical limitation 
upon the per unit cost of the new 
structures. We cannot build a con- 
ventional luxury housing develop- 
ment. The atmosphere and distinc- 
tion we seek must come with mini- 
mum capital expenditures, as the 
product of creative artistic ingenuity. 

We hope to achieve this result 


As sponsors of the 


through such creative amenities as 
Statuary, fountains, and _ outside 
night lighting, in addition to cus- 
tomary project facilities, including 
playgrounds, swimming pool, tennis 
court, game and television rooms, 
and the like. We are convinced, in- 
cidentally, that such an approach to 
renewal projects across the country 
would immeasurably enhance their 
basic economic soundness, as well as 
their “uplift” potential for the local 
communities involved. 

We have been encouraged that the 
dead hand of administrative bureau- 
cracy has been notably absent. Dis- 
trict and federal housing officials 
with whom we have been working 
have been universally caught up in 
the creative challenge of this project 
They have given us every encourage- 
ment in our desire to make it an out- 
standing artistic success. 

Section 220 

Moreover, the project takes on 
added importance as one of the very 
first, and most significant, of the pri- 
vate slum clearance projects to be 
built under the broad redevelopment 
provisions authorized by Congress in 
the new Section 220 of the National 
Housing Act. The success of this 
project, and several others not fai 
behind it, will demonstrate that a 
soundly conceived program like Sec- 
tion 220 can be administered to pro- 
vide an effective harness that can 
join the creative energy of enlight- 
ened private capital to the job of 
clearing and redeveloping our slum 
areas. And it will prove that the 
public interest can be fully protected 
with reasonable and practical rede- 
velopment standards, and manage- 
ment and operating safeguards, as 
the price for indispensable govern- 
ment land assemblage, land write- 
down, and financing assistance. 

If our experience can be general- 
ized, Section 220, with the technical 
improvements effected by the Con- 
gress that just adjourned, should be 
a most effective catalytic agent be- 
tween government and the redevel- 
opment industry, particularly — if 
receni history is taken to heart by 
both members of the team. The law 
now clearly prohibits windfalls. De- 
velopers seeking a quick, short-term, 
speculative situation had best chart 
their elswhere. No good 
can come to redevelopment or them- 
selves if they try to cultivate this 
vineyard for a_ substantial cash 
builder’s profit upon completion. 
While it may be that, as J. M. 
(Continued column one, page 288) 
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Big industry, citizens, public off- 
cials, and a private developer have 
combined forces to put across what 
looks like the real thing for Detroit's 
long stalemated redevelopment proj- 
ect, once known as Gratiot and now 
dubbed Lafayette Park University 
City. 

“Headway-day” for the project 
was July 2, when (1) Mayor Cobo 
and representatives of the Cities Re- 
development Company (the devel- 
oper) and the Citizens Redevelop- 
ment Corporation (nonprofit citizens 
group) got together for the signing 
of a purchase agreement for 12 par- 
cels, or about 53 acres, of the vast 
119-acre redevelopment site and 
when (2) the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration came through with a 
Section 220 mortgage commitment 
for the developer, an organization 
headed by Herbert S. Greenwald 
and Samuel Katzin, both of Chicago. 

The Detroit redevelopment story 
goes back almost 10 years—pre-dat- 
ine 1949 federal slum clearance legis- 
lation—when visionary city officials 
formulated an “on our own hook” 
redevelopment plan (see October 
1952 JourRNAL, page 348). The story 
includes some chapters of notable 
achievement: an early preparedness 
lor participation in the federal pro- 


DETROIT REDEVELOPMENT BEGINS 


gram; construction of Wayne Uni- 
versity buildings; completion of a 
big relocation job. But it was 
marked, too, with discouraging set- 
backs and, in the end, it was the go 
getting citizens group (organized in 
1954, incorporated in 1955) and the 
support of the city’s giant automobile 
industries that got the show on the 
road (see January JouRNAL, page 
2). 

With $130,000 from the auto 
manufacturers, the citizens group 
was on its way toward setting up a 
revolving fund, with which it has 
been purchasing parcels of — th 
cleared land from the city. It in- 
jected new thinking into redevelop- 
ment plans and called on interna- 
tionally known architects to draw up 
plans for a kind of suburban oasis 
in the heart of the city where hous- 
ing for all income groups would 
make up an integrated community. 
And, in general, the citizens plugged 
along to make the project more at- 
tractive to private developers. Now, 
with the agreement signed for the 
transfer of 12 of the citizens corpora- 
tion’s parcels of land to the devel- 
oper, the citizens have pledged to 
work with the Greenwald-Katzin 
firm right on through until construc- 
tion Is completed. 


As it now stands, the Lafayette 
Park University City project IS @X- 
pected to cost the city and federal 
government a total of about 7.9 mil 
lion dollars—almost | million dollars 
less than was originally estimated 
This cost represents the amount ol 
money required for original pu 
chase, clearance, and preparation for 
reuse of the site, minus the devel 
oper’s purchase price. The 12 par 
cels (11 residential and one comme: 
cial) included in the contract signed 
in July have been appraised at about 
1.2 million dollars 

The project holds promise of new 
modern housing for a wide cros 
section of people. Developer Green 
wald has indicated that he is inter 
ested in building homes for all eco 
nomic groups and for all types of 
family composition. Units will he 
provided varying in size from efh 
ciency apartments to four-bedroom 
accommodations suitable for families 
with children. Ludwig Mies van de: 
Rohe, architect, has already don 
extensive work on the plans. Four 
main building types have been de- 


cided upon: l 22-story towers: 
2) two-story terrace buildings: (3 
one-story court buildings; (4) town 
houses. 


In September, the groundbreakin 
crew will begin work on a 3.5 million 
dollar skyscraper that will enjo 
maximum FHA-insured financing of 
up to $2,885,400. The building, like 
the five othe 
planned, will be constructed of glas 


22-story towers 
and aluminum panels and will fea- 
ture air conditioning, good sized 
rooms, and plenty of storage space 
including lockers and facilities for 
baby buggies and wheel toys. A typi- 
cal floor plan includes 17 units—nin« 















































efficiency apartments, six one-bed- 
room, and two two-bedroom units. 
After work is begun on the skyscrap- 
er, steps will be taken to develop the 
first group of one- and two-story ter- 
race buildings, possibly as a coopera- 
tive; at present, a total of almost 80 
units in low buildings is planned fon 
the 11l-parcel area. In addition to 
the commercial site, some space on 
the lobby floor of each high-rise 
building will be devoted to commer- 
cial use. Hopes are to have the first 
building finished in December 1957 
and the rest in four years. 

Under the terms of the purchase 
contract, the builders have an 18- 
month option on three additional 
parcels of the cleared site; a second 
18-month option on four more par- 
cels; and a nine-month option on the 
last four parcels. Construction must 
start on any parcel acquired within 
four months after purchase and must 
be completed within three years. 


D. C. REDEVELOPMENT— 
(Continued from page 286) 
Keynes noted, “in the long run we'll 
all be dead,” the redeveloper must 
take his chances and look to the 
“long run’——-to the long-term ma- 
turing of his equity for his profit. 
We are persuaded from our own 
experience that, whatever the frus- 
trations of the past, there is wide- 
spread evidence of a realistic and 
constructive approach in federal 
housing circles: in HHFA, FHA, 
and the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, alike. We have met with vir- 
tually uniform reasonableness and 
cooperation from the federal and 
District officials involved. One now 
detects among top federal housing 
officials a determination to shift the 
renewal program into high gear. 
The problem of condensing the 
present time cycle of a redevelop- 
ment project is vital to producing 
widespread sponsor interest in the 
program. The local public agencies 
and the federal agencies involved 
must make herculean efforts dras- 
tically to cut the time from the in- 
ception of sponsor participation to 
completion of a project. This end 
must be achieved by restricting con- 
tinuing federal scrutiny to major 
substantive questions and not to the 
minutiae of project planning and 
conception; by streamlining and 
condensing federal processing proce- 
dures; and by accelerating, at every 
step, the processing time for mini- 
mum required federal clearances. 
It is widely reported that FHA is 
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now in process of adopting new 
streamlining procedures that will 
substantially reduce unnecessary red 
tape and thus measurably shorten 
the present 220 processing time lag. 
Developers across the country hope- 
fully await formal announcement of 
these procedural reforms. 

To sum up, perhaps in one fash- 
ion or another we all seek a monu- 
ment, a_ testament perhaps, to a 
career productive in the public in- 
terest. What can be more satisfying 
than a planner’s dream transformed 
from drawing board to reality? Per- 
haps sponsor participation in the 
urban renewal program implies that 
Keynes was quite wrong and that, 
by an act of faith, we can seek and 
find our greatest and richest rewards 
in “the long run.” 








DETROIT TRAINING— 
(Continued from page 283) 

with respect to tenants and the gen- 
eral public. 

In addition to the training series 
for project personnel, there are sev- 
eral supplementary programs. Cen- 
tral maintenance landscape, central 
maintenance structures, and central 
office personnel each have their own 
schedule of meetings. Also, man- 
agers and division heads, about once 
each month, attend sessions arranged 
by the commission that emphasize 
administrative techniques and_ to 
which, depending on the topic, ac- 
countants, management aides, or 
maintenance foremen may be _ in- 
vited. Bi-weekly managers’ meetings 
and monthly meetings of the direc- 
tor-secretary with key administrative 
personnel are other regular events. 

Finally, every effort is made to 
take advantage of training oppor- 
tunities planned by outside groups, 
such as the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company and the Detroit Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Each year at least 
one housing commission staff mem- 
ber attends a city executive seminar 
jointly sponsored by the Civil Service 
Commission and the Wayne Univer- 
sity political science department. 
Currently, three commission em- 
ployees are attending a 10-week in- 
structor training course, a course de- 
signed to “train the trainers.” An- 
other course, recently completed by 
a top housing commission account- 
ant, was initiated by a group of city 
employees from several departments. 
Housing commission employees are 
encouraged to participate in these 


programs because it is felt there is 
an important advantage in exchang- 
ing ideas with representatives from 
other city departments. 

Through the chain of communi- 
cation established as a by-product of 
the various types of training sessions. 
the executive staff is able to bring 
to members of the commission de- 
tailed information on all aspects of 
Detroit’s housing and urban renewal 
program, which is of major assistance 
when bi-weekly commission meetings 
take place. 

There is no precise measuring stick 
to determine the extent to which the 
staff, and even residents and the gen- 
eral public through their daily con- 
tacts with the staff, influence policy 
and such measurement does not seem 
particularly essential. The impor- 
tant thing is that, through the train- 
ing program, a channel is opened up 
that serves as a means of incorporat- 
ing the constructive ideas and sug- 
gestions forthcoming from any inter- 
ested individual in the community 
into the commission’s program. 

In summing up the aims and pur- 
poses of the program, the commis- 
sion’s assistant director, Mark K. 
Herley, has this to say: 

“We think that the key to a suc- 
cessful program is recognition of the 
individuality of every person with 
whom we have contact. This in- 
cludes tenants, social workers, citi- 
zens, as well as employees. It is ex- 
citing to see how interests differ. We 
find maintenance employees who 
have a thorough grasp of our total 
operations. When we observe this, 
we try to do whatever we can to 
stimulate further the interest of this 
person. We can’t always promote 
him to exactly the kind of job within 
the department he might like but 
usually we can work out some type 
of assignment which will encourage 
and even, I hope, inspire him in a 
way that will make his performance 
satisfying to him and significant to 
us. We think a successful training 
program should be the means of ac- 
complishing this. In this sense, per- 
haps training is not an adequate 
word to describe what we try to do. 
We aim toward education and 
growth which is, after all, a_ bit 
broader in concept than the usual 
idea of training.” 


Epiror’s Note: Copies of the Detroit 
Housing Commission’s questionnaire used 
for evaluation and program planning are 
available upon request. Inquiries may be 
addressed to the author at 409 Griswold 
Street, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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REDEVELOPMENT EFFECTIVENESS 


contingent on understanding slum occupants 


DONALD M. SALZMAN describes the four major types of people living 


in an Indianapolis slum 


area now in the process of being redeveloped. He also analyzes the characteristics of a wide variety of 
sub-types within these major categories and comes to the conclusion that slum populations derive 
their characteristics from the “function” that the area performs. The function of the Indianapolis 
area was to provide low-rent shelter; thus the neighborhood drew such residents as “the indolent,” 
the “adjusted poor,” the “social outcast,” the “sporting crowd.” Mr. Salzman says: “The effective- 
ness of redevelopment appears to be contingent upon the provisions incorporated into the program 


to deal with the several types of people affected by slum clearance.” 


Mr. Salzman is a sociologist who recently completed work with Community Surveys, Inc. of 
Indianapolis as director of research for a study of the effects of an Indianapolis redevelopment 
project on the people involved. The study was published in February under the title “Some Human 
Gains and Losses” (see page 310). Analysis and reporting for the study was the joint product of 
John R. Seeley, Buford H. Junker, and Mr. Salzman. The following article is a description and 
analysis of the types of people in the area: a cons‘derable extension of the material in the report 


Redevelopment is generally 
thought of as a program concerned 
mainly with “property” and matters 
pertaining to economic values. These 
considerations are only a part of the 
story, however, for in operation re- 
development comes face to face with 
“human elements” that must also 
be taken into account in planning 
for and evaluating redevelopment 
programs. This “human” or “social” 
side of redevelopment was the sub- 
ject of a study of an Indianapolis 
redevelopment project, published 
early this year: Some Human Gains 
and Losses (see page 310). We were 
considering here the “human mate- 
rial” with which redevelopment in 
this instance was concerned and the 
consequences of the program for the 
people most directly involved—a, 
before and after comparison of peo- 
ple included in the program. (Com- 
parison as used here, refers to a de- 
scription of the people, severally and 
collectively, both before and after 
redevelopment, but not to a case by 
case comparison of people before and 
after.) Since redevelopment in the 
area is as yet incomplete, we were 
limited to considering the effects 
only up to the state of accomplish- 
ment at the time of the study—or 
through June 1955. 


Project Background 

Redevelopment as it is going for- 
ward in this Indianapolis project is 
essentially an experiment in solving 
the problem of slum clearance by 
local effort, on the local level, with- 
out the use of federal funds—and 
without any increase in public hous- 
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ing. It is also believed by community 
leaders that redevelopment, in this 
instance, can best be accomplished 
by private enterprise and individual 
initiative and, to these ends, the pro- 
gram has given encouragement to 
the theme “do-it-yourself” and the 
use of “self-help” where possible. 
Flanner House Homes, Inc., a set- 
tlement house, operates in this rede- 
velopment area a “self-help” hous- 
ing plan, a cooperative enterprise 
through which men pool their ener- 
gies and skills to build homes for 
one another. By doing most of the 
work themselves, they reduce the 
cost of each of their homes by about 
one-fourth of what those costs would 
be if the homes were acquired in the 
usual manner (see February 1955 
Journa., page 51 

This redevelopment program, 
then, is an experiment in human re- 
lations. The people affected by 
redevelopment are left to their own 
initiative and they endeavor to find 
other housing and to make improve- 
ments in their living conditions. 
Exceptions to this “do-it-yourself” 
approach are made by the redevelop- 
ment commission, however, espe- 
cially for families who can readily 
be placed in the public housing 
already in existence. Also, no one is 
evicted from the area until other 
housing is found—but some families 
may be required to take temporary 
accommodations in houses not sched- 
uled for immediate demolition. With 
these exceptions, plus what compen- 
sation is allowed to the property 
owners for their homes, the program 


proceeds without deliberate interfer- 
ence or conscious direction. In this 
sense, then, it is also an experiment 
with the natural effects of social 
forces upon the outcome of the pro- 
gram. 

Area “A,” which is the name given 
the site of this particular redevelop- 
ment project, is 178 acres in size 
Throughout the area extensive and 
serious blight was prevalent when 
the program began. Prior to rede- 
velopment, the land was primarily 
residential, with a few small business 
concerns. A portion of the land was 
a gravel pit and another part a 
dumping area. At the time, there 
were some 550 buildings situated on 
the land, 433 of which were residen- 
tial. In all, there were 611 dwelling 
units, accommodating approximately 
1648 people. All of the residences 
were either single-story or two-fam- 
ily type buildings. 

At the time our study was made, 
which was almost 10 years after 
redevelopment was begun in the 
area, approximately 400 structures 
had been demolished. New construc- 
tion in the area included 97 self- 
help homes and 68 privately con- 
structed dwelling units, which com- 
prise 13 “doubles” and 42 multiple 
apartment units. Of the 545 house- 
holds listed as the original occupants 
of the area, 231 households still 
remained in redevelopment property 
at the time our study closed, while 
314 of them had left. Among the 
latter, 77 purchased homes, 54 went 
into public housing, and 67 rented 
private dwellings. The status of the 
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remaining 116 households was not 
known. 
The People 

For at least 20 years, and prob- 
ably much longer, Area “A” has 
had a reputation for being a low- 
rent district. Tradition about the 
area has it that at one time it was 
a place of violence and was the 
scene of much fighting, knifing, and 
shooting. Because of this reputation, 
it has been considered a dangerous 
place in which to be or live. For a 
brief period, it was also supposed to 
have been a favored place for the 
activities of the “sporting crowd,” 
that is, for people who were noted 
primarily for their “merrymaking” 
and their carefree ways of living. In 
still earlier days, this area was sup- 
posed to have been one of the better 
residential neighborhoods of the 
city. 

Primarily, and 
however, Area “A” was known as a 
place where rents and_ property 
values were very low. The low cost 
for housing was the area’s main 
attraction for those residing there. 
This consideration took precedence 
over others, overshadowing the in- 
adequate and undesirable living con- 
ditions that accompanied such hous- 
ing. As recently as 1949 there were 
people there who were paying as 
little as $5 a month for their hous- 
ing accommodations. We have heard 
that there were cases where the rent 
was even lower than this figure but 
we did not actually come across any 
instances of this kind. 

There were other people living in 
the area, however, who were there 
not only, or not necessarily, because 
of the low rents: some were using the 
area for the same purposes it had 
been used for in former days and 
others were inhabitants who had 
been in the neighborhood for many 
years, for various reasons. The peo- 
ple in Area “A” were not all alike 
and they were not all “slum people.” 

When we examined the way these 
people thought about themselves 
and when we examined their be- 
havior objectively, we were struck 
again and again by two major dif- 
ferences: the difference between 
“necessity” and “opportunity” and 
the difference between “perma- 
nence” and “change.” Residence in 
Area “A” was obviously seen by 
some who lived there as constituting 
a set of opportunities for participa- 
tion in many forms of behavior not 
accepted nor permitted everywhere. 
For others, equally as obviously, the 
slum constituted a set of necessities 
to which, despite their wants, they 
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had been reduced. Similarly, we 
feund—though some changes are 
possible—some people were in the 
slum, and felt they were in the slum, 
on a temporary basis only; others 
were there, and felt they were there, 
to stay. 

These distinctions establish fou 
major types of people living in the 
slums permanent necessitarians, 
temporary necessitarians, permanent 
opportunists, and temporary oppor- 
tunists. Within each of these major 
classifications there are a number of 
sub-types that will also be consid- 
ered. The distinctions made here 
like other human distinctions—are 
abstractions from total situations and 
the differences between them are 
largely subjective. For example, 
what may be regarded as an oppor- 
tunity for one person, may be fo 
another person a_ necessity. Even 
permanent and temporary, though 
they refer objectively to probabilities 
of later behavior, also refer largely 
subjectively to expectations and in- 
tentions. Similarly, the categories are 
not mutually exclusive. One may be 
indolent and also part of the 
sporting crowd . .. and at the 
same time a social outcast and a 
beginner, etc. 


Permanent Necessitarians 


The permanent necessitarians in- 
include those people who feel they 
cannot leave the area and who will, 
or can, do nothing to find alterna- 
tive housing. They seem to consti- 
tute the greater part of the “hard 
and immovable core’—the ones for 
whom relocation is the most diffi- 
cult, or essentially the bulk of those 
who are still occupying properties in 
the redevelopment area. People of 
this kind have always lived in the 
slum and to them hardship, inade- 
quacy, uncertainty, and adversity 
are a part of daily living. Years of 
this kind of living have helped to 
nurture deep-rooted slum-like ways 
that have become an integral part 
of their existence. Similarly, the ex- 
perience of perennial defeat has 
taught them to accept things just 
as they are. 

A program looking to these peo- 
ple for even moderate effort or 
initiative is, in the short run, im- 
possible and, in the long run, unlike- 
ly. They are not even good candi- 
dates for public housing. Not many 
are interested and, if they were, it 
is unlikely that they would possess 
the qualifications required for ac- 
ceptance. The unorthodox ways by 
which some of them live is a suffi- 
cient reason to keep them out, while 





others are so destitute that they 
cannot afford to pay even the mini- 
mum rent required for living there. 

This group stands as a formidable 
block to the accomplishment of re- 
development in the area and it is a 
big problem to know what should 
be done for them—or about them. 
If forced to leave their present ac- 
commodations, they are the people 
who are most likely to look to othe: 
slums for similar housing. Or, in the 
absence of such housing, one can 
only speculate as to whether they 
will soon make new slums wherever 
they go. For the bulk of them, 
“care” or “custody” apparently are 
the only alternatives to neglect. 
Rehabilitation, if possible at all. 
would be a long, hard, slow process 
of uncertain outcome or economy. 

On the basis of specific reasons for 
living in the area, it is possible to 
establish four sub-types of permanent 
necessitarians: the indolent, the ad- 
justed poor, the ignorant, and the 
social outcast. 


The Indolent: Lacking initiative 
to do anything about housing, the 
indolent are in the area for reasons 
that should be obvious. They have 
no “get up and go” and no desire 
or ambition. Frequently they talk 
about having plans to leave the area 
and to make improvements but their 
words are only rarely followed by 
action. Redevelopment appears to 
be ineffective in shaking them from 
their deep-rooted slum-like ways. 
There is little possibility that they 
will make much improvement 
through efforts of their own. 


The Adjusted Poor: We also 
found persons living in Area “A” 
who were there because this neigh- 
borhood was the only place that 
afforded them the possibility of 
maintaining life, even at a subsist- 
ence level. They were the adjusted 
poor, of whom it can be said that 
they genuinely “needed that low 
rent.” For them the purchase of 
other things considered essential to 
life is made possible only by the sav- 
ings effected from having low rent. 
This group represents the concentra- 
tion in the area of the destitute (on 
nearly so) whose adaptation consists 
in “acceptance” of the nearly unfit- 
for-human habitation shacks and 
shanties, holes, and cellars of the 
area—provided that they be avail- 
able at “that low rent.” Among these 
are many who value independence 
so fiercely that they would rather 
cling to this most marginal existence 
than to enjoy relative comfort in de- 
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pendency. Usually they are very old 
people. Often they own their homes, 
primarily to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of eviction in their old age. For 
a small sum of money they purchase 
a house that is beyond the possibility 
of repair but that is still likely to 
last a few more years or at least 
until they themselves pass on. Living 
in and around blight, they are free 
from any pressures or demands made 
upon them to maintain their proper- 
ties. The money that would have 
been used for repairs can then be 
used to extend their limited budget. 
Thus, in a cold, wet, and otherwise 
miserable kind of existence, they 
live out their last days, feeling a 
degree of confidence that they will 
have a place to live until they die, 
provided the house does not collapse 
before that time. 

What redevelopment means to 
these people is that they must look 
to other slums for similar arrange- 
ments. Their property has no real 
value, consequently the slim pro- 
ceeds received from its sale to the 
redevelopment agency will not go far 
toward helping them to begin over 
again. Their great fear is that low- 
cost housing may not always be 
available, especially if redevelop- 
ment continues. In desperation they 
often turn to public housing, which 
provides them with better living 
conditions but puts an added strain 
on their already limited budgets. At 
first they are reluctant to accept 
these arrangements but later they 
come to regard them as highly sat- 
isfactory. 


The Ignorant: People who consti- 
tute the uninformed or ignorant in 
Area “A” have never lived outside 
the project site or the immediate 
neighborhood. This kind of life is 
the only one they have ever known 
and their home represents the only 
kind of housing with which they 
have had any experience. Their chief 
reason for living in Area “A” is 
essentially that they are ignorant of 
other existing facilities. The fact is 
that for many years they lived in 
sight of a large public housing proj- 
ect but they did not know that it was 
intended for people of their means. 
Also, people and places unfamiliar to 
them are generally avoided. As a re- 
sult, they continue to live in the 
place and in the manner to which 
they have always been accustomed, 
until eventually they become habitu- 
ated to this kind of life and ultimate- 
ly to perennial existence in the slums. 

Redevelopment has not been very 
successful in uprooting the unin- 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
Total number approved from June 1 to August 31: 14, bringing th: 
total to 116 as of September 1 
Names of new communities: Las Vegas; Linden, Alabama; Sanger, Cali- 
fornia; Decatur, Alabama; Juneau, Alaska; Stockton, California; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan: Tuscumbia, Alabama; Richmond, California Columbus, 
Georgia: Lawrenceville, Georgia: Madison: Perth Amboy: Augusta, Georgia 








PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of July 31, 1956) 
Projects by Current Status 


Approved for Approved for 
Preliminary Planning Final Planning 


Capital Grant 


\pproved for 
Reservations 


Execution 


Projects 386 159 99 127 
Location 233* 115 88 84 
Amount $670,249,960 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Planning Advances 
Authorized 


Temporary Loans 
Authorized 


Capital Grants 
Contracts Authorized 
Projects t14 96 120 
Amount $26,182,810 $223,950,962** $210,809,511 

*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 
in more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of 

Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans 


Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operatior 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, ‘54, '55) 
(As of July 31, 1956) 
Progress of Projects 


Construction 


Under Annual 


Construction 


Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 95,181 18,960 198,042 
Projects 524 37 1,388 


Annual contributions contracts have been executed in the past six 
months in 1044 localities, with construction started in 810 and completed 
in 792 

*Construction not started. 


HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1955—45,000 UNITS AUTHORIZED 
As of July 31, 1956) 


Applications in Annual Contributions 


Process Contracts Approved 
Units 7,558 $4,422 
Source Public Housing Administration progress reports 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 


Section 314, Demonstration Grants 


Total number of recipients from June 15 to August 31: 2, bringing the 
total number to 13, as of August 31. 
Names of new recipients: Cleveland; Detroit (2 grants 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 
Total number of recipients from June 15 to August 31: 8, bringing the 
total number to 38 as of August 31, 1956. 
Names of new recipients: Alabama: Franklin County (Ohio 
chusetts; Pulaski County (Arkansas 
Clovis (California) area. 


Massa- 
; Tennessee; Oregon; Atlanta; Fresno- 
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formed from deeply entrenched ties 
to the neighborhood. Isolated in- 
stances occurred where some of these 
families moved away from the old 
neighborhood but adjustment to the 
new neighborhood has been slow and 
the experience painful. An example 
is Mrs. X., who made such a move. 
Although she realized that she had 
a much better house and lived in a 
much nicer neighborhood, she said 
that she still couldn’t seem to get 
adjusted to the place and she has 
been unhappy ever since she left the 
old neighborhood. Nevertheless, it 
appears that when moves such as 
these are made, they are permanent. 
Again, we repeat that not many peo- 
ple in this classification can be ex- 
pected to react to redevelopment in 
this way. 


The Social Outcast: People famil- 
iar with Area “A” say that at one 
time it was occupied by persons 
whose activities would prevent them 
from living in more respectable res- 
idential areas: the social outcasts. 
These types are also found among 
populations in areas outside the 
slums, as for example, the alcoholic 
or the racketeer, who often live 
in quite respectable neighborhoods. 
Outcast types are found in greater 
numbers and heavier concentrations 
in the slum, however, and unlike 
others of their kind who live outside 
the slum, they generally possess other 
slum traits along with those marking 
them as outcast types. Included 
among them are the “winoes,” the 
drug addicts, peddlers and pushers, 
the “hustlers,” prostitutes and pimps, 
and others living habitually in ways 
regarded as unconventional by most 
members of the community. Prior 
to redevelopment, they had begun to 
leave the area in large numbers and 
redevelopment further hastened this 
evacuation. By the time our study 
was made, all that was left of this 
group seemed to be those living in 
commonlaw relationships, a small 
number of “winoes,” and a few othe: 
“nonconformists.” It is common 
knowledge that these outcasts are 
continuing in their same activities 
in adjacent neighborhoods, where 
they continue to occupy blighted 
housing. We would hazard a guess 
that for this group of people, re- 
development has had little effect in 
causing them to make any improve- 
ment over their former housing con- 
ditions. Most likely they would re- 
spond to redevelopment by being 
among the first to leave an area. 
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‘Temporary Necessitarians 


The temporary necessitarians are 
in the slum by necessity but their 
residence there tends to be more tem- 
porary. Although they are slum 
dwellers, and often as poor finan- 
cially as some of the permanent ne- 
cessitarians, they are unadjusted and 
unreconciled to living in the slums 
permanently. Their aspirations, val- 
ues, identifications, and associations 
are with a class of people socially 
and economically above them. They 
pride themselves on the fact that 
they pay their bills, mind their own 
business, remain well inside the law, 
and do those things that carry the 
mark of respectability. They are 
also distinguished by the efforts and 
energies they devote to trying to 
make their homes in the slums as 
aesthetically pleasant as possible. 

They live with constant hope that 
someday, someway “things will take 
a turn for the better” and that they 
may yet have the kind of life to 
which they aspire. For many of them. 
redevelopment provided either the 
money (if they owned homes) or the 
incentive, or both, to make that 
“turn for the better” a reality. The 
temporary necessitarians include the 
respectable poor and the trapped 


The Respectable Poor: The i-- 
spectable poor are in the slum mainly 
because they can’t quite afford— or 
feel that they can’t afford—to pay 
the price required to get better 
housing elsewhere. Usually they live 
in or out of the slum as their par- 
ticular economic circumstances from 
time to time permit. When times 
are good and employment and wages 
are high, they leave but only 
to return again when jobs are not 
so plentiful. By and large, though, 
since they are inclined to put off 
leaving the slums until their eco- 
nomic circumstances show some per- 
manent improvement, they usually 
end up spending the major portion 
of their lives in the slum. In Area 
“A.” about half of such families 
owned their homes, having pur- 
chased them on contract. Their 
property, however, was not of a high 
enough quality to bring much com- 
pensation when sold to the commis- 
sion. 

Redevelopment is seen by most of 
these people as an opportunity to 
leave the slum and to move into bet- 
ter neighborhoods where they can 
live more according to their aspira- 
tions. However, with so many of 
them living in a marginal state of 
poverty, any number of factors, 


however slight, could tip the scales 
for or against them. The most im- 
portant tactor with Area “A” fam- 
ilies was whether or not economic 
compensation would be forthcom- 
ing from the commission and _ the 
amount. Nevertheless, it appears 
that at least half of them moved 
to better neighborhoods and into 
better homes. The others stayed 
close by in some other slum, still 
hoping that some day “their ship 
would come in.” 

Considerable anxiety is often ex- 
perienced by those of the respectable 
poor class who have made marked 
improvement in their housing con- 
ditions. While they enjoy the better 
housing facilities and want to re- 
main in their present locations, the 
strain of holding on to their newly 
won gains is keenly felt. If any- 
thing, the respectable poor tend to 
make a higher jump than they are 
capable of maintaining. The result 
is that some of them have to move 
again and each time they do, they 
slip back a little nearer to their for- 
mer conditions. A few find their 
way into public housing but gener- 
ally they prefer to trust to their own 
luck and abilities. An added deter- 
rent is that public housing is of too 
uncertain duration. Their earnings 
often approximate the maximum in- 
come permitted for people living in 
public housing; hence, any minor 
fluctuations in their incomes may be 
enough to cause them to have to 
leave. 


The Trapped: The trap pe d are 
an interesting and significant group 
of people. With the exception of the 
“refugees,” who will be discussed 
later, they have the best property 
and live by the highest standards 
They just do not seem to fit into 
slum surroundings. They are peo- 
ple who, having bought a home (or 
had one left to them by a relative 
at a time when the area was not so 
run down, one day find themselves 
living right in the middle of a 
slum. Blight filters insensibly in and 
around them, destroying the value of 
their property. They have lived in 
the area the longest and, because it 
seems like home to them, they hate 
to leave; yet, because of the way 
the area has changed, they are “out 
of their element,” and they realize 
they must move. In a dilemma, they 
are held back largely because they 
cannot absorb the loss resulting from 
the sale of their property at its pres- 
ent reduced value. Consequently, 
they become almost like the perma- 
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nent necessitarians. Redevelopment ‘oe: ! J 
has enabled these persons to dispose 
of their properties at a price suffi- 
cient to enable them to leave the - . 
area. : , ' 4 

In the initial stages of redevelop- 
ment, they fiercely resisted any move PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
on the part of the commission to ac- 1956 1955 
quire their property until they were July 101,000* 122,700 

: more nearly satisfied with the com- First seven months 676,200 818,100 

; pensation offered. Because they did Seuves: Busenn of Sater Statieties 

: win substantial concessions from the DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 

: commission, they were able to make 1956 1955 
greater gains than might otherwise July $1,233,000,000 $1,450,000,000 
have been possible. ‘They apparently First seven months $7,582,000,000 $8,499,000,000 
used the compensation received from Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
the commission to advantage, since RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
almost all of them purchased better (Total two- and multi-family) 

’ homes and made greater improve- July 1956 July 1955 

ments than any other group from Number 10,700t 9.200 
Area “A.” The exceptions to this Per cent to total 10.5 7.4 

result were old people, who feared Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to incur added indebtedness at their PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
ages, and others who had less valu- July First seven July First seven 
ible property or who had large mort- 1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
; H ; . _— Private 99,100* 662,900 121,900 806,900 
eaves still unpaid. : os sae 
gazes stil —s . . Jit Public 1,900* 13,300 800 11,200 
_ A peculiar type of trapped is the Total 101,000 676,200 122,700 818,100 
individual who lives in the area be- Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cause of obligations to aging parents — 

Fh : 3 I il METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

or relatives. The younger members of july 1956 July 1955 

these households could live in better Metsepolitan 71,400 88.400 

homes elsewhere if they did not have Nonmetropolitan 29.600 34 300 

these additional dependents to sup- Total 101,000 122,700 

port. Often these obligations would Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

not have been a hindering factor had DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 

the parents been willing to leave the (In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

area. Undoubtedly some would have 1956 1955 

remained even after the termination June $ 2.417,000,000 $ 2.636,000,000 

of these obligations and especially if First six months $13,500,000,000 $13,913,000,000 

they had homes in the area left to During June, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 

them by a relative or parent. Rede- written in the amount of $207,000,000. Also during June, a total of 

velopment prevents this “hanging $421,000,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 

DF pre 2 ee tration 

on. Although households of this type — eee 

are still found in the area. for those Housing Administration, Veterans 
a ° Administration 

who have left, improvements in hous- 

f ing conditions are common, if not a NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
typical response to leaving (In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

f aving. 
1956 1955 

i Permanent Opportunists June 319,000 360,000 

' a : F First six months 1.808.000 1,936,000 

t The permanent opportunists stay in Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


the slum for the opportunities it af- 
fords. In Area “A” these people fall 
into four sub-types, which are: the 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 





fe : June First six June First six 
fugitives, the models, the sporting 1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
crou d, and the conseriz atives. Dwelling units 1,195 +094 1,018 5 036 
Dollar amount $10,300,000 $40,500,000 $5,100,000 $38,600,000 
The Fugitive: One type of fugitive P Source: Federal Housing Administration 


who appeared to constitute a major . 
part of a floating population in the 
area, used the slum for the anonymity 
that it afforded, Although we had no 
direct contact with any of these peo- 
ple ourselves, we did talk with peo- omen = 

ple who were in contact with them. INDEX OF ae os BUILDING MATERIALS 
They were probably never very num- July 1956 dies ‘July 1955 

erous in the area and, by the time 
our study began, none were to be 


found. Generally, they are people so cx . 
; ‘ , ~ * Preliminary + All time high t Derived by HHFA 
of small economic means who, as a 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 
May 1956 May 1955 
$2.76* + $2.63 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


130.6* 125.7 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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result of minor but continuous skir- 
mishes with the law, or more likely 
with creditors, are habitually in 
flight. Still others found in anon- 
ymity the opportunity to be free 
from personal ties and obligations 
and a chance to lose their social 
identities. Known by several names 
and nicknames that they used serially 
or simultaneously, they are difficult 
to locate and seldom get counted in 
any census. Although they can rarely 
be found at a permanent residence, 
they are apparently always in and 
around the neighborhood. Friends 
know their whereabouts and inform 
them of any “strangers” who are 
inquiring about them. With the help 
of these “go betweens,” they can 
continue to remain “unfindable” or, 
if they wish, make their presence 
known. Redevelopment has had no 
apparent effect on them, other than 
to cause them to flee to other locali- 
ties where they can continue to 
remain anonymous. The type of peo- 
ple they are suggests that they would 
be among the first to leave an area 
when redevelopment becomes immi- 
nent. 

Another type of fugitive lives in 
the slum to escape from the status 
struggles and competition of the 
world outside. Many of them are 
professional people who have not 
been too successful in the world out- 
side or who, because of personality 
traits or their backgrounds, avoid 
venturing into that element. Hence, 
they prefer and choose the slum, 
where, for them, social and economic 
positions are more readily accessible 
and more easily maintained. They 
are merchants, doctors, lawyers, cler- 
gymen, and teachers who serve the 
slum population. Generally, they 
have high levels of living and they 
had the best homes in Area “A.” 
When they had to relocate because of 
redevelopment, they appeared to 
have no difficulty re-establishing 
themselves again. Often they went 
to the neighborhoods where that part 
of the population which they served 
had migrated. 


The Models: The models are a 
rare but interesting type. They consist 
of persons who think of themselves 
as “champions” for the “cause” of 
slum people and as the self-appointed 
guardians who watch over the desti- 
nies of others “less fortunate.” They 
may be school teachers, social work- 
ers, or religious enthusiasts prose- 
lytizing for a new faith. For them- 
selves, they usually have a relatively 
comfortable standard of living. They 
claim they live here by choice in 
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order to minister to the needs, to 
teach, and, by example, to be a 
model for others to follow. More 
correctly it can be said that instead 
of coming to the area to be a model, 
they have been there for some time 

probably are trapped—and the 
role chosen represents an adjustment 
found satisfying and convenient. It 
also provides a ready explanation for 
their being in the slums. 

Redevelopment does not seem to 
have any adverse effects upon them, 
even though they contend that it 
interferes with their mission in the 
slums. However, it would appea 
that if they wanted to continue in 
these Same roles, they could move 
to another slum. Instead, they seem 
to prefer the much better neighbor- 
hoods where they can further thei 
own living conditions. 


The Sporting Crowd: The sporting 
crowd is a term used locally to des- 
cribe a class of people—mostly young 
adults in their late twenties and 
early thirties—whose chief ambition 
in life is to “have a good time.” They 
are noted primarily for their “party- 
ing’ and “nightclubbing” and for 
their “wild” and “reckless” living 
rather than for any illegal activities 
as such. The largest portion of their 
income is spent for those things that 
accompany “having a good time” 
such as cars, clothes, and entertain- 
ment. They are not, as a rule, the 
most poorly circumstanced but, on 
the other hand, their earnings are not 
high enough to allow these expendi- 
tures without the savings gained 
from having low-rent housing. Low 
rent is their main reason for living 
in the slum. The slum is also the 
place where there are opportunities 
for meeting others like themselves 
and where the enjoyments they seck 
are provided and permitted. 

The sporting crowd in Area “A” 
was not necessarily known for its 
destructiveness or violence. Activity 
of this nature was prevalent in the 
area at one time but was attributed 
to the “roughnecks’—the individuals 
who gave the area its reputation for 
being unsafe for others. The local 
inhabitants say that the “rough- 
necks” never returned after entering 
the army, or if they did, they must 
have reformed. The only semblance 
of their kind that is left is a handful 
of individuals whose behavior is 
regarded more as a nuisance or cause 
of embarrassment. As one woman 
described them: “They make you 
afraid to have a friend over for a 
visit because you never know when 





one of them is going to walk in on 
you without any clothes on.” 

Even before redevelopment, the 
Sporting crowd, at one time numer- 
ous in the area, were already begin- 
ning to migrate to other places where 
there were more opportunities for 
their kinds of activities. Redevelop- 
ment speeded this evacuation. Those 
last to leave tended to do one of two 
things: either they found housing of 
the kind they formerly had, in which 
case they continued to live as before, 
or else they moved into much better 
housing, cutting out their “triflings” 
altogether. In no case did it appea 
that they were satisfied to accept any 
compromise between having a little 
bit better housing but not so much 
“sporting.” It was all or nothing 
Such changes as did occur may have 
been due not so much to the effects 
of redevelopment, however, as they 
were to the fact that a change of role 
was already taking place—that is. 
they were “settling down.” If this 
were the case, then it can be said 
that redevelopment probably has- 
tened the change. 


The Conservatives: The term con- 
servatives refers to a class of people 
who dislike living in the slums but 
who are unwilling to pay the rent 
required to have more adequate 
housing elsewhere—regardless — of 
their incomes. While all of the people 
of the area were conservative in their 
ideas about rent, these particula: 
people are the classical examples of 
extremists. They have earnings 
relatively permanent—of as much 
as $100 a week or more, yet they 
habitually think of themselves as 
poor people. The maximum rent they 
feel they can afford to pay is about 
$25 a month and then only if they 
have a “good” house to show for it. 
What they look for is rent at even 
less—or accommodations for around 
$15 to $20 a month. This rate, of 
course, is available only in the slums. 
Yet even this low amount, in Area 
“A.” allowed them to have a quali- 
ty of housing at least equal to, on 
better than, many of their neighbors. 

Generally the conservatives are 
people who have long been accus- 
tomed to having small incomes and 
paying low rents and, as a result, 
they traditionally regard both rent 
and income as fixed and unchanging. 
People of small economic means, 
such as the conservatives were at one 
time, customarily regard increased 
earnings as temporary surplus that 
they use to purchase non-durable 
goods—thus a  “glut-starvation” 
Durable — goods. 
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purchased on an installment basis, 
such as automobiles and television 
sets, are also included among their 
purchases but these items, they feel, 
are only being held temporarily ( per- 
haps rented): that is, they are theirs 
to use until they cease, or are unable, 
to continue to pay the installments 
due on them. 

We believe that the conservatives 
may constitute the “newly rich” of 
the slum inhabitants who, after many 
years and even generations of being 
poor, are not yet accustomed to 
thinking of themselves in their new 
roles. They are not yet sufficiently 
urbanized and sophisticated to have 
adopted the values and ideas gen- 
erally held by other city people, 
especially in regard to housing. 

Redevelopment has had two not- 
able effects upon this class of people 
in Area “A.” First of all it speeded 
up urbanization, especially with re- 
gard to urban ideas about housing. 
Secondly, it has changed them from 
renters into owners. After redevelop- 
ment, they were less willing to con- 
tinue to live in blighted housing but, 
because they still objected to paying 
higher rent, they preferred to buy 
homes. Thus, they felt that, if they 
had to pay more for housing, at least 
they would have something more 
than a stack of rent receipts to show 
for it. Some, who were dissatisfied, 
felt they were forced into buying 
and wished that redevelopment had 
not taken place. At the other ex- 
treme were those who were genuinely 
pleased with the changes they had 
made, in which case they attributed 
their gains to redevelopment. As one 
woman expressed it: “I just got used 
to that low rent and would never 
have moved had it not been for re- 
development.” 

Temporary Opportunists 

Last are the tem porary Opportun- 
ists, who are people in pursuit of 
of independence, self-improvement, 
property, savings accounts, and a 
better life for themselves in the fu- 
ture, outside the slum. For them the 
slum is a way—perhaps the only way 

to the attainment of the things 
that are emphasized and valued in 
American culture. If we systematical- 
ly destroy the slums, we simultane- 
ously destroy the means by which 
these people are able, in time, to 
leave the slums and to acquire higher 
levels of living. It may be that one 
of the greatest costs of slum clearance 
to society is that it reduces some 
people, and especially those who 
make the greatest sacrifices and ef- 
forts to help themselves, to a level 
where they can no longer provide 
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IMPLICATIONS OF MAYME RILEY CASE EXAMINED 


“A single symptom of a serious ailment’—-the minority housing 
problem. That's how Albert Cole, administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, described the Mayme Riley condemnation 
case at a June meeting of NAHRO’s Potomac Chapter. He urged 
that industry, the federal government, local public officials, and 
citizens unite to solve the problem and improve the home-buying 
market for minority families. 

The Mayme Riley incident had its beginning, inauspiciously, in 
1951, when Mrs. Riley bought a home in southwest Washington, 
D. C. for $10,800, a cost she was able to meet by floating three mort- 
gages. The home happened to be on land that was selected for th 
District's Area B redevelopment project: in 1954 condemnation 
proceedings were initiated; and in 1955 a condemnation jury award- 
ed the owner $7000 for her house—a decision that meant Mrs 
Riley would be without house, but still in debt to the tune of $1900 
The case made newspaper headlines when, with the help of a legal 
aid bureau, she became the first Area B homeowner to appeal a con- 
demnation award and the national implications of the case became 
apparent when, on May 17, the United States court of appeals in a 
2-1 decision, set aside the award and returned the case to the district 
court for further proceedings (see June JourNAL, page 223). 

Immediate reaction of the local redevelopment agency was that 
if the decision were to stand, acquisition costs could go up to a point 
where the future of the whole slum clearance program would be 
jeopardized. The agency asked the court of appeals for reconsidera- 
tion of its decision and, failing that, has indicated it will take the 
case to the United States Supreme Court 

James Follin, then Urban Renewal Administration chief (see pag 
369), gave weight to these fears. In May, Mr. Follin announced to 
local newspapers that the court of appeals decision “raises a very 
serious question whether the country can go on with full-fledged 
urban renewal.” Mr. Follin agreed with redevelopment agency offi 
cials that if over-mortgaged houses must be condemned at values 
above appraisals in order to protect owners against losses. the price 
tag on wholesale slum clearance may grow impossibly high 

Perhaps the broadest and most optimistic view of the Riley inci- 
dent was expressed by Mr. Cole. Emphasizing that “underneath this 
particular case are problems of justice and equity that no court of 
law can solve.’ Mr. Cole said that the community itself, with 
the cooperation of the housing industry and appropriate government 
agencies, can settle or correct them.” After pointing out that con- 
ditions capable of producing Riley cases are prevalent throughout 
the nation, Mr. Cole explained that these conditions are “economic 
and social. And they thrive in slums Persons of low income 
especially those who are Negroes or members of other minority 
groups—are most susceptible to them.” Financially, by custom, o1 
by prejudice, these groups are often limited to slums and blighted 
areas, he said. and “they are exploited by speculators in substandard 
dwellings. . . . It is a problem of human dimensions and it can be 
solved justly and effectively only by the most aggressive, compre- 
hensive, and continuous campaign to destroy the evils and injustices 
of the nation’s slums by wiping out the slums themselves.” 








independently for their own housing. 


The temporary opportunists include 


four sub-types: the bargain hunters, 
the beginners, the climbers, and the 
entre preneurs. 


The Bargain Hunters: The bargain 
hunters are the least permanent of 
all slum occupants and the most 
alien to the stereotype of the slum. 
Essentially they are people who use 


the slum for transitional housing 
while they shop around for another 
place to live and they leave just as 
soon as they locate what they want 
at bargain prices. As a rule this is 
a time in their life when they are 
changing residences from one city 
to another or when they are forced 
to move from former homes on rela- 
tively short notice. Occasionally, they 
have sold their homes because they 
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had an offer “too good to turn down” 
and they live in the slums until they 
can buy another one—also at a 
bargain. 

Redevelopment seems to have no 
effect on the bargain hunters, unless 
it would be to prevent any prolonged 
stay by them, eventuating in per- 
manent slum occupancy. In this sense 
redevelopment inhibits recruitment 
into the slums. 


The Beginners: The beginners live 
in the slum to conserve their meager 
resources while they become oriented 
to urban ways and while they find a 
first job. For the new arrivals to the 
city, the slum is an area of first 
settlement from which the more 
successful move on into better neigh- 
borhoods or to other cities. There 
is some reason to believe that the 
southern migrant often uses Indian- 
apolis as a “stop-over” on his way 
to the larger industrial cities farther 
north, such as Chicago and Detroit. 
Varying lengths of time are spent 
here before they move on. Some, 
however, become so engulfed in slum 
ways that they never leave. The be- 
ginners are the new recruits to the 
city, who enter the labor market at 
the lower economic levels and the 
social system at the lower social 
rungs. They are also the greatest 
source of supply from which the 
slum draws its population of the 
future. 

The beginners are likely to include 
young married couples, who similarly 
use the slum while they equip them- 
selves with the skills and resources 
they consider necessary to their fu- 
ture. If the misfortunes of sickness 
or unemployment, or too large a 
family, do not overtake them and 
they do not succumb to the pressures 
of their slum-like surroundings, they 
move on. 

The immediate consequence of re- 
development is to make it more dif- 
ficult for people of this kind to im- 
prove their living conditions and to 
satisfy their aspirations. Another con- 
sequence, if the slums are eliminated 
as a place for beginners to live, might 
be a blocking of migration—thus 
reducing or eliminating the source 
from which the city replenishes its 
labor supply at the lower economic 
level. Also, if the beginners are un- 
familiar with the accepted ways of 
living, in the absence of slums, they 
may go to better neighborhoods and 
by their presence there they may 
contribute to the premature deteri- 
oration of the area. 


Other effects of redevelopment on 
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ihis group varied with individual 
circumstances. For example, persons 
who might never have left the area 
were goaded into moving as a result 
of redevelopment. This move per- 
mitted them an opportunity to make 
improvements and most of them, 
although they remained in the same 
general neighborhood, did effect 
some measure of gain. Public housing 
was a resource used by some, espe- 
cially by people who were beyond 
middle age. Hardship was the ex- 
perience of still others, especially if 
they left the area too prematurely, 
that is, before gathering sufficient 
resources. In this case little or no 
improvement was the consequence 
and they may even be further from 
leaving the slum than they were be- 
fore redevelopment. The bulk of the 
beginners, however, are still in the 
area looking to others to provide 
housing accommodations for them. 
For the most part these people who 
entered the slums as beginners years 
ago, by now, have been reduced 
to the level of permanent necessitar- 
ians. Redevelopment only made this 
status more certain and speeded up 
what in time would have occurred 
without redevelopment. 


The Climbers: The climbers are 
similar to the beginners, except that 
they have been in the city longer 
most likely having been born there 
and they usually start from a higher 
social and economic level. Their 
plans are more deliberate and am- 
bitious and involve more time. Their 
life-long ambition is someday to have 
a considerably higher standard ot 
living and a more respectable way 
of life outside the slum. The climbers 
are usually the offspring of perma- 
nent necessitarian types but differ 
from their parents in that they have 
the means and the ambition to make 
a permanent break away from slum 
living. They live in the slum during 
their younger and more productive 
vears (which often consists of most 
of a lifetime), in what, to them, 
amounts to a period of self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, poverty, and misery, in 
order to accumulate the goods and 
money needed to make their dreams 
a reality. A typical part of this ar- 
rangement consists of an extended 
family living together, in very 
crowded and inadequate conditions, 
while they pool their efforts to help 
one another to move out (severally 
or collectively) of the slum. Occa- 
sionally several people of different 
families will live together in the same 
kind of arrangement. The period of 
preparation is a long one and, if 


they fail in their first attempt, there 
will often be no other chance for 
them. Time and timing are import- 
ant. If they leave the slum too soon, 
they will likely fall short of their 
goals and, in fear of this result, they 
tend to put off leaving until “ a little 
later when we have a little more.” 
Yet, if they stay too long, the dange1 
of failing is equally as great. The 
long years of slum-like living form 
habits and customs difficult to break 
and, with old age approaching, they 
become even more hesitant about 
making new adjustments and taking 
risks, until eventually they abandon 
any thought or hope of leaving, even 
when it has become economically 
possible for them to leave. 

The effects of redevelopment upon 
this category of people are varied. 
For those who were caught in the 
initial stages of their plans, redevel- 
opment cut off the possibility of any 
great improvement at all, unless sim- 
ilar arrangements could be found 
again. People caught thus reacted 
in one of three ways. They could 
give up their life-long ambition and 
settle for what they could best afford 
at the time. In this case they usually 
get somewhat better living conditions 
than they formerly had in Area “A.” 
However, this result is at the sacri- 
fice of any hope of future improve- 
ments, since it is doubtful that they 
will ever be able to afford anything 
much better than they have now. 
At the other extreme, some go to 
other slums and try again, but even 
with this move, redevelopment sets 
them back in their plans. The more 
typical reaction is to make conces- 
sions on both possibilities and to con- 
tinue with their former plans but to 
extend them over a longer period of 
time. In this way, while they still 
do not live on as high a level as they 
can presently afford, they neverthe- 
less have better housing than before 
and still retain their hopes for some- 
thing much better in the future. 

For those who were already in the 
final stage of preparation for leaving 
the slum, redevelopment did not seem 
to cause any disruption or hardship 
It had a very significant effect upon 
those people who were uncertain 
about when they should leave the 
area, however, and also upon those 
who, in the absence of redevelop- 
ment, would not likely have left at 
all. Most of these people made im- 
provements and they praise redevel- 
opment for forcing them out, so that 
it became necessary for them to 
make changes. The older people. 
many of whom were widows and who 
(Continued column one, page 298) 
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The “missing link” in city redevelopment, as described b 
Jane Jacobs of Architectural Forum at Harvard University’s 
April urban design conference (see page 311), is that once 
bulldozers come in, “some very important sides of city life, 
much of the charm, the creative social activity, and the vitality 
shift over to the old vestigial areas because there is literally 
no place for them in the new scheme of things.”” What remains 
is a sterile neighborhood that takes little into account besides 
good housing and this, she said, “represents one kind of social 
poverty beyond anything the slums ever knew.” 

That the cultural heritage of America’s cities is intrinsically 
bound up in their social hubs—a corner shop, a church, or any 
other of the multitude of charming or vital organisms that 
make up older neighborhoods—has been recognized in New 
York City, host to NAHRO’s annual conference, to be held 
October 21-24. The preservation of the good in downgraded 
areas was, for example, one of the determining factors in initia- 
tion by the local housing authority of “vest pocket slum clear- 
ance projects” in 1955 (see May 1955 JourNAL, page 163 
In announcing the policy, Chairman Philip Cruise said the 
authority was anxious to use sites “. . . whose clearance did 
not involve more of a dislocation of community life” than was 
thought to be desirable 
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Redevelopment area street scenes, above and below, right. "# 


Center—Governor Smith Homes, state-aided housing. 





SLUM OCCUPANTS— 
(Continued from page 296) 


had abandoned their ambitions years 
ago, were anxious about the future. 
They usually made small improve- 
ments though, and also purchased 
homes, but they still preferred the 
security of being out of debt, which 
they had in the old area. 

An alternate course of action for 
the climbers was to avail themselves 
of the self-help housing program 
referred to earlier. Only three fam- 
ilies out of the original population 
of the area (545 families) partici- 
pated in this project. The remainde 
were excluded mostly because of age, 
insufficient income to meet the re- 
quirements for participating in the 
project ($3000 a year minimum in- 
come), and because they were hesi- 
tant about making a venture so un- 
usual as this. 


The Entrepreneurs: Last are the 
entrepreneurs, a special class of 
climbers with business-like ambitions. 
They begin, usually, as people of 
small financial means and through 
a chain of “shoestring” operations 
they establish small businesses or, 
more frequently, they make the slum 
itself their business. One of the ways 
of accomplishing this end is to pur- 
chase property for rental to others, 
while they themselves live a_ very 
frugal and often miserable existence. 
From the savings gained, they ac- 
cumulate additional reserves, which 
are re-invested. The typical proce- 
dure for investment is first to pur- 
chase property in the slum; then 
property in better neighborhoods: 
and, later, if possible, a business en- 
terprise. One man in Area “A” said 
that in this way he had accumulated 
various properties in and out of the 
slum until eventually he was able to 
purchase a drug store. All of this 
property was acquired, he said, on an 
income that never exceeded a dollar 
an hour. Most entrepreneurs of the 
type just described leave the slum by 
the time they begin to approach the 
age of retirement. 

Another practice of entrepreneurs 
is to get a duplex, or a house that 
can be subdivided. Rent from a part 
of the house is made to pay the cost 
of the whole and, with what is left 
over, the owner may purchase addi- 
tional property—or he may use it to 
support himself while he occupies 
a section of the house. The latter 
arrangement is used extensively by 
people who have no other means of 
support for themselves. A common 
practice among owners who live this 
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way is to concentrate all of their re- 
sources on making repairs and re- 
modeling their part of the building, 
while the rest of the structure is 
neglected and allowed to deteriorate. 
This arrangement is a convenient 
and approved one in the slum, 
whereby both parties profit from one 
another. While the owners live off 
the miseries of the tenants, the latter, 
saving out of their own miseries, are 
working to do exactly the same thing 

. or to move out of the slums, as 
in the case of the climbers, just as 
soon as they can accumulate the 
necessary reserves. 

The entrepreneurs see redevelop- 
ment as interfering with their liveli- 
hoods. They believe that their in- 
terests should be recognized and pro- 
tected, just the same as redevelop- 
ment would do for the more tradi- 
tional forms of business enterprise in 
the area, such as factories, stores, etc. 

The entrepreneurs who are ac- 
cumulating property and other eco- 
nomic assets also feel that Area “A” 
redevelopment did not give them 
the consideration they deserved 
Many of them have the means, 
though, to live in better neighbor- 
hoods but they generally chose to go 
to other slums where they could find 
similar opportunities to continue 
with their business-like enterprises. 
Their major complaint about re- 
development is that it may eliminate 
the only means by which people of 
their kind are able to gain respecta- 
bility and economic independence. 

In Summary . . 

The findings about the inhabitants 
of Area “A,” when applied to other 
slums, seem to justify the following 
generalizations: 

1—Slum populations contain 
many different types of people who 
are highly diversified in both eco- 
nomic and social characteristics. It 
was found in Area “A,” for example. 
that, while some people had to live 
in the slums, others were there by 
choice and that, even though all the 
inhabitants lived in slums, they were 
not all “slum people.” 

2—Slum populations and variant 
sub-types derive their characteristics 
from the way a slum area is used 
or on the basis of the functions per- 
formed in or by that particular area. 
Area “A,” for example, was primar- 
ily a low-rent area and the functions 
of low rent, or the various uses made 
of low rent, characterized the type of 
people found there. A scattering of 
other types whose characteristics did 
not stem from the functions of rent 
are distinguished on the basis of 





some other function currently or for- 
merly present in the area. 

A corollary to the above general- 

ization is that each of the several 
slums in a city will manifest particu- 
lar functions and, contingent upon 
this functioning, each will contain a 
variety of types of people. Further- 
more, it seems highly possible that a 
slum has a natural history of func- 
tions, which serially or simultaneous- 
ly evolve according to some particu- 
lar sequence. 
3— The slum population differs 
from the non-slum mostly in that the 
former are practicing many of the 
ways of life of a socially higher class 
but in a different economic and so- 
cial environment. It seems that for 
any activity found in the slum, a 
similar activity also can be found 
outside the slum .. . or at least such 
activity will find occasional expres- 
sion in the slum by persons who do 
not constitute the slum population. 
That is, non-slum occupants come to 
the slum where they can find, and 
be permitted, certain kinds of be- 
havior that is denied expression in 
the neighborhoods where they re- 
side. For each of the various types 
of people found in Area “A.” a 
counterpart can undoubtedly — be 
found in the society outside the slum. 
For example, even at the top social 
rungs, one will probably find types 
of people similar to those found in 
the slums such as the indolent, the 
adjusted poor, the re spectable poor, 
the outcasts, the sporting crowd, the 
climbers, etc. Furthermore, the slum 
is not a population composed only of 
persons who have failed to achieve, 
or have lost, higher social and eco- 
nomic position. It is also the habitat 
of people who are upwardly mobile, 
some who want to escape mobility, 
and some who are downwardly mo- 
bile temporarily in order to accentu- 
ate and accelerate mobility at some 
later time. The latter are the people 
who rise to higher economic and 
social positions by voluntarily accept- 
ing a loss in status and position for 
a period of time. 

The effects of redevelopment vary 
with the different types of people in- 
cluded in the program. This study 
has revealed the great diversity of 
effects of redevelopment upon the 
occupants of a single slum area, 
which is indicative of the complexity 
of the redevelopment task. The effec- 
tiveness of redevelopment appears to 
be contingent upon the provisions 
incorporated into the program to 
deal with the several types of people 
affected by slum clearance. 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
moves fast to get 1956 legislation working 


As soon as President Eisenhower 
signed the 1956 housing amendments 
on August 7 (see page 273), the 
Federal Housing Administration took 
steps to put the new law to work on 
several fronts. Machinery was set 
up to bring FHA assistance to bear 
on such special problems as housing 
for the aged, middle-income housing, 
and housing in urban renewal areas. 
In addition, the agency, operating 
on powers it had before the 1956 
amendments were approved, has re- 
cently made a number of moves to 
aid the housing cause. Summarized 
below are major actions taken by 
FHA during the past month or two. 


Housing for the Aged 


Even before President Eisenhower 
put his name to the new housing 
law, FHA took the first big step 
toward making federally - insured 
housing available to the elderly; in 
July the agency enlisted a_ well- 
known expert on the problem of the 
aged to serve as an adviser for the 
job of devising a set of construction 
standards both adaptable to the spe- 
cial needs of the elderly, and meet- 
ing sound underwriting require- 
ments. Man chosen was Professor 
Walter K. Vivrett, since 1949 a 
teacher of architectural design at the 
University of Minnesota and the op- 
erator of a private architectural 
firm, who had already been working 
on design standards for the aged 
under the auspices of the Louis W. 
and Maude Hill Family Foundation 
of St. Paul. During his first month 
on the job, Professor Vivrett worked 
closely with FHA’s architectural 
standards division; hence, in August, 
when FHA was ready to issue its new 
regulations on housing for the aged, 
it was possible to include a number 
of his ideas. 

The new FHA regulations were 
announced August 17, just 10 days 
after the housing amendments be- 
came Public Law 1020. The regula- 
tions affect both home purchases 
and rental housing for persons 60 
years of age, or older. 

Under the new set-up, aged persons 
buying a home with proceeds of an 
FHA-insured mortgage may borrow 
the downpayment and _ settlement 
costs. Changes in rental housing 
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regulations permit the agency to in- 
sure loans to nonprofit institutions, 
such as church groups, lodges, and 
unions, for the construction of hous- 
ing for the aged. Mortgage loans 
can be as high as $8100 per unit, o1 
up to 90 per cent of replacement cost 
of the project, instead of 90 per cent 
of value. In announcing the new 
regulations, Norman P. Mason, FHA 
commissioner, said: “By basing the 
mortgage on replacement cost in- 
stead of the standard FHA basis of 
long-term value, usually a 
figure than cost, allowance is made 
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for the acknowledged extra expense 
of providing living units especially 
suitable for the elderly.” 


Middle-income Housing 


Changes in FHA’s cooperative 
housing program okeyed in the 1956 
housing law offer brighter housing 
prospects for middle-income fam- 
ilies, according to Mr. Mason. -On 
August 23, FHA came out 
regulations describing new 
tages for (1) cooperative groups 
with heavy veteran membership; (2) 
cooperatives operating in high-cost 
areas; (3) new cooperative groups. 

1—-Cooperative groups with 50 
per cent veteran membership can 
now finance housing projects with 
downpayments of as little as 5 per 
cent of replacement cost, as opposed 
to former regulations calling for at 
least 10 per cent downpayment un- 
less 65 per cent of the members were 
veterans. Definition of “veteran” 
was expanded to include World War 
I vets, as well as those of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. 

2—Mortgage amounts in_high- 
cost areas may be increased by as 
much as $1000 per room over the 
usual limitations provided in the 
law (previous provisions summarized 
in August-September 1955 JouRNAL, 
page 264). 

3—Cooperative groups still in the 
process of being organized may be- 
gin construction under a new pro- 
vision of the FHA cooperative hous- 
ing program, thus eliminating some 
of the delays that occurred when 
construction had to wait until after 
the group was fully organized. Here’s 
the way the new provision works: 
FHA will insure a mortgage up to 


with 
advan- 


85 per cent of replacement cost on a 
project built by a corporate investor 
who has certified intention to sell the 
project to a cooperative group within 
two years after completion. 


Urban Renewal Aids 


FHA has been on the move, too, 
to put its assistance to work for urban 
renewal. Enactment of the housing 
amendments of 1956 holds promise 
of making participation in renewal 
activities more attractive to private 
investors and homeowners. In addi- 
tion, FHA has taken steps to case 
restrictions on its trade-in-house pro- 
gram and has shown signs of in- 
creased interest in using all of its 
renewal “booster” programs to help 
alleviate the minority housing prob- 
lem. 

The 1956 amendments altered 
FHA’s Title I programs: eased Sec- 
tion 220 requirements for insured 
mortgages on housing in deteriorat- 
ing urban areas; and, under Section 
221, permitted FHA to insure 100 
per cent loans for relocation housing 
for families displaced by urban re- 
newal. As of JOURNAL press time, 
the agency had not officially issued 
its new regulations on all these pro- 
crams (for latest activities 
1955 regulations see page 
however, Commissioner Mason on 
August 8 did sign new rulings for 
Title I home improvement loans. 

The new home improvement loan 
regulations make FHA backing avail- 
able to home owners wishing to im- 
prove their properties in amounts up 
to $3500; loans of up to $600 can be 
financed for as long as three years 
and larger loans, for up to a five- 
year term. Formerly, new homes 
had to have been occupied for at 
least six months before they could 
qualify for FHA-backed improve- 
ment loans but the new regulations 
permit lenders to make loans of up 
to $600 with no occupancy restric- 
tions and larger loans, with a 90-day 
occupancy ruling. Uses for which 
improvement loans are issued have 
also been broadened to include such 
things as landscaping and sprinkling 
systems. 

The 1956 amendments also in- 
cluded a provision making it easier 
for people to buy homes that are 
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Recent evidence of how FHA works to make its programs more effective was a June meeting of the Consumers’ 


Interest Advisory Committe 
cooperative housing program 


a group of labor leaders, business men, and others 
where recommendations were made for operation of Section 213. Seated are 


with a vested interest in the 


Roger Schaeffer; FHA Commissioner Norman Mason; Dwight D. Townsend of FHA; Wallace Campbell; Ben 


Weitzer. Standing: 


David L. Krooth; Bert Seidmen; John Edelman; Lee 


Johnson; John Lange, NAHRO’s 


director; Robert Wolf, FHA; Fred Graham; Roger Wilcox; Clarence R. Byrd. 


one or more years old, by allowing 
them the same downpayment pro- 
visions available to purchasers of 
new homes via FHA backing. Thus, 
the minimum downpayment on an 
older home to be occupied by the 
borrower is now 7 per cent of the 
first $9000 of FHA value plus 27 per 
cent of the value above $9000. An 
exception: when an application for 
mortgage insurance is made within a 
year following completion of a home 
not inspected by FHA during con- 
struction, the downpayment remains 
at the former figure of 12 per cent 
of the first $9000 of FHA appraised 
value and 27 per cent of the remain- 
ing value. 

In a move unrelated to the 1956 
housing laws, FHA took action in 
May to make interim financing more 
readily available for participants in 
the agency’s trade-in-house program, 
by permitting an owner to apply the 
equity acquired in his old house as 
downpayment for a new home. 
Under the liberalized trade-in pro- 
gram, builders, realtors, and land 
developers can take title to a house 
with an FHA-backed mortgage of 
up to 85 per cent of the amount an 
owner-occupant can borrow on the 
same property; maximum loan al- 
lowed is $17,000. More liberal fi- 
nancing can be arranged for traded- 
in homes approved for FHA 
mortgage insurance prior to start of 
construction. Another easing of the 
trade-in plan eliminates the require- 
ment that major improvements be 
made on a home taken in trade. 

Meanwhile, Charles E. Sigety, 
FHA’s deputy commissioner, testified 
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to the agency’s desire to make FHA 
urban renewal assistance available to 
help alleviate the housing need of 
minority groups. Speaking before 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Brokers on August 20, Mr. 
Sigety pointed out that the FHA 
programs offer a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to members of the real estate 
profession active in the Negro hous- 
ing market. Emphasizing the role 
brokers could play in relocating fam- 
ilies from urban renewal areas, Mr. 
Sigety listed the FHA programs that 
would enable realtors to take advan- 
tage of the housing market created 
by the movement of minority groups 
to urban areas and the “mushroom- 
ing prosperity” of the Negro. 
A New Program 

Civilian researchers working for 
the armed forces are the beneficiaries 
of a new FHA program authorized 
in Public Law 574, enacted June 13. 
“We are happy that a means has 
been provided to prevent them from 
being regimented into a_ barracks- 
type life,’ Commissioner Mason 
commented in issuing regulations for 
the new program of insured mort- 
gages on owner-occupied housing- 
an expansion of FHA’s military hous- 
ing activities under Title VIII of the 
National Housing Act, which pro- 
vided federal mortgage insurance ex- 
clusively for rental housing. 


Economic Information 
In addition to maintaining a 
steady pace with old programs, ini- 
tiating and setting up machinery for 
new ones, and giving the public the 
word on these actions, FHA is an 


important outlet for information 
valuable to professionals and citizens 
interested in the housing market. 
FHA manages to keep a steady flow 
of information —on market condi- 
tions, financing, occupancy, and 
other reflections of the current hous- 
ing scene moving to newspapers, 
magazines, libraries, associations. 
Here are some recent examples: 
1) Typical home buyers, what they 
want and what they can afford—tIn 
May, FHA reported that American 
families want and are getting larger 
homes under the agency’s programs. 
In 1955, the report noted, average 
space provided topped 1000 square 
feet; in 1950, about 838 square feet. 
Here, according to the report, is a 
capsule of the typical user of the 
FHA program last year: home value, 
$11,750; FHA-insured mortgage, 
around $10,000; monthly payments, 
$74; income, around $5700. 2 
Vacancy Data—lIn rental projects in- 
sured by FHA, vacancies declined in 
the spring for the first time in three 
years, a June news release said. As 
a guide to housing need, the report 
gave a breakdown of vacancy statis- 
tics to show that the lowest vacancy 
rate is in New England, 1.1 per cent, 
and the highest in the southwest, 8.3 
per cent. (3) Economics—In a re- 
lease issued in July, FHA reported 
a downward trend in secondary mar- 
ket prices for immediate delivery of 
FHA-insured home mortgages. 
Technical Advances 
FHA has also forged ahead with 
some technical studies, directly 
aimed at improving the quality of 
Continued column three, page 301 ) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


ROBERT D. SIPPRELL SAYS: 








Through the generous “assistance” 
of NAHRO’s various regional coun- 
cils, John Lange and I were able to 
attend all of this year’s annual meet- 
ings except the one in the Pacific 
Northwest area, which took place 
early in July at a time when neither 
John nor I could make the trip. 

Conference programs featured 
similar subject matter, covering the 
common concerns of all of us in pub- 
lic housing and redevelopment—dif- 
fering only as a result of local o 
veographical influences. One might 
think that this similarity of program 
would have proven monotonous and 
boring to John and me in our at- 
tendance at the full series. But. in 
reality, it was a broadening experi- 
ence from which we gained a per- 
spective of the common bonds of 
community living and of the impor- 
tance of the work we are doing. 

In housing and redevelopment, lo- 
cal communities today throughout 
the entire country are without a 
doubt being confronted by their 
most serious problems. Big cities 
have come to realize they must face 
the renewal of old worn-out areas 
and a solution for the housing of low- 
income families if they are to survive 
as units of local government—and 
local government is an important 
element in our democratic system. 
Smaller cities see signs that they are 
drifting into big city problems of 
blight and poor planning and wish 
to prevent them. 


NAHRO Leadership 

NAHRO, with its Redevelopment 
Section, represents leadership in the 
movement to face and solve these 
problems—a fact evidenced in every 
section of the country. I only wish 
every member of the Association 
might have had the opportunity to 
make a trip comparable to mine 
through the regions and to observe 
the enormity of this responsibility 
and the tremendous opportunity for 
service. Ours is a service of the ut- 
most significance to the standard of 
living in the typical American com- 
munity. 
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The problems we are dealing with 
become increasingly complex unde 
present conditions and clearly re- 
quire constant evaluation. Solutions 
oftentimes call for a unique admix- 
ture of the professional and lay mind 
In this connection, it was pleasing to 
see the increased interest and at- 
tendance of commissioners at the 
various conferences. I respectfully 
think of commissioners as represent- 
ing lay or citizen leadership in ou 
field. 

Leadership and participation by 
these appointed members of local 
boards in NAHRO activity is of 
creat importance to the future of 
both the public housing and _ rede- 
velopment programs. As a matte! 
of fact, without dedicated, concerned 
civic leaders, success is doubtful or 
will be delayed in achievement. For- 
tunately, there are a great many 
dedicated and sincere NAHRO 


members among commissioners. 


Commissioner Responsibility 

But I think it should be empha- 
sized that commissioners should not 
accept appointment to local bodies 
unless they are able and willing to 
give a full measure of attention to 
the responsibility the office carries 
Typical state legislation makes ap- 
pointed commissioners the respon- 
sible heads of local agencies, with 
power to delegate responsibility to 
employed executives only for the 
purpose of assuring that their de- 
cisions and policies are carried out. 

Local appointed officials should, in 
general, become better acquainted 
with federal officials at both the 
Washington and regional office levels 
in order to better understand the 
contractual relationship between the 
two bodies. From my observation, it 
is a great mistake to reserve commis- 
sioner contacts with representatives 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration only for problems or dis- 
agreements. We ought to jointly be 
developing new concepts to improve 
our programs, thus lessening the 
problems and avoiding the disagree- 


ments. It is my hope that in the very 
near future NAHRO will again em- 
brace all housing officials at all levels 
in an atmosphere of equal standing 
and mutual objective. 
Future Leader Resource 

Another observation made at this 
years regional meetings resulted 
from the opportunity of meeting for 
the first time many local agency staff 
members who do not ordinarily at- 
tend national conferences but who 
make up the working force for the 
regional organizations. I was tre- 
mendously impressed with the qual- 
ity of the personnel local agencies 
have recruited and maintained. I 
met many, many individuals with 
not only recognized operating know- 
how but with real leadership ability. 
Such a working force is a credit to 
the program and a potential leader- 
ship resource for the future of 
NAHRO. The lifeblood of the As- 
sociation lies in this rank and file 
membership. We have a healthy life 
line here, if we encourage and de- 
velop the leadership potential that I 
saw demonstrated at these confer- 
ences. 


Robert D. Sip pre ll, August 1956 
FHA— 


(Continued from page 300) 
housing constructed under its own 
programs, but also of value to public 
housing and the housing industry in 
general. 

High on the list of such technical 
projects is revision of the agency's 
minimum property requirements, an 
undertaking that was touched off in 
1954, with the naming of Neil A. 
Connor, a Boston architect, to the 
newly created post of direc tor ol 
architectural standards (see October 
1954 JouRNAL, page 308). Commis- 
sioner Mason later named a commit- 
tee made up of representatives of in- 
terested industries to serve the stand- 
ards division in an advisory capacity 
and, in matters of a controversial 
nature, FHA field men have been 
called in to help out. A recent result 
of this work was announcement in 
July of revised requirements relating 
to exterior features of a home. 

On another technical front, FHA 
in midsummer named James R 
Simpson to carry on a technical test- 
ing program to study specific con- 
struction products and equipment. 
In prospect as a result of meeting in 
August between Mr. Simpson and 
Rutcher Skagerberg of the Public 
Housing Administration is the possi- 
bility of a cooperative research pro- 
gram between the agencies. 
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HOUSING FOR AGED 


source of general rejoicing in New Bedford 


“We are quite proud of what we 
have done and our pride seems justi- 
fied by the many fine comments re- 
ceived from those who have seen the 
new homes and by the joy of those 
who are living in them.” 

That’s how P. F. Tripp, executive 
director of the New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts housing authority, feels 
about the authority's new state-aided 
project for the aged. And that’s not 
just a one-man reaction. The proj- 
ect won acclaim from about 1500 
persons who turned out for a premier 
showing of the units last spring. 
Then, when it was opened for occu- 
pancy, it inspired such comments 
from tenants as: “My Blue Heaven” 
... “It’s like being born again” . . 
“peace and security” “wonder- 
ful.” 

The project was built under the 
same Massachusetts law that enabled 
construction of housing for the aged 
in Waltham (see February JouRNAL, 
page 46). The state provides annual 
contributions equal to 22 per cent 
of the development cost for projects 
housing elderly persons of low-in- 
come. Total development cost of the 
New Bedford project is about $620,- 
000, or $8266 per unit. 

Guiding the New Bedford author- 
ity in its work were standards set up 
by the State Housing Board as a re- 
sult of extensive preliminary surveys 
conducted before the state program 
for the aged was initiated. These 
studies turned up some handy facts, 
such as: 75 per cent of the low-in- 
come senior citizens in the state are 
single persons; taking into account 
economy as well as comfort of ten- 
ants, apartments for single aged per- 
sons should not exceed 300 square 
feet, or for couples, 400 square feet; 
that outdoor sitting areas should be 
available to foster social contacts 
among the elderly. Following these 
standards, the New Bedford author- 











ity reserved 57 units of its 75-unit 
project for single-person occupancy, 
leaving 18 units for two-person oc- 
cupancy; the “neighboring need” of 
older folks was taken into consid- 
eration in the layout of the project 
buildings; and the maximum space 
allowance recommended, 300 and 
400 square feet, was employed. 

The project is located on two sep- 
arate sites, each offering ample out- 
door space for informal get-together 
of tenants (see picture above). One 
of the sites, containing 45 units in 
five parallel buildings, has been ap- 
propriately terraced to use to best 
advantage a gracefully sloping ter- 
rain. The second site, with four “L” 
shaped buildings, is perfectly flat; 
“neighboring” space is provided in a 
long strip separating each set of 
buildings and each pair of buildings 
is so placed as to form a central 
court. 

Each project building has its own 
heater and storage rooms and at each 
site there is a maintenance room and 
a room in which the authority in- 
tends to provide a_ coin-operated 
washing machine and clothes dryer. 

Vertical siding of California red- 
wood, a type of construction per- 
mitted under the city’s building code, 
enhances the exterior appearance of 
the buildings, as do the asphalt shin- 
gle roof coverings, off-white wood 
trim, and graceful galvanized iron 
railings at all entrances. Flowering 
shrubs and pleasant landscaping add 
further to the charm of the project. 

Indoors, “the basic design,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Tripp, “is intended 
to provide adequate space for com- 
fortable living while reducing to a 
minimum the amount of housekeep- 
ing involved.” An open plan was 
used providing living space, strip 
kitchen and dining space, and sleep- 
ing area, without partitions (for 
greater safety), but divisible by the 
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use of curtains hung from the ceiling 
at the discretion of the tenant. Other 
safety or comfort features: kitchen 
(see picture below) —electric refrig- 
erator, a gas range with automatic 
lighting for top burners and oven 
and with an automatic gas cut-off in 
the event a pilot light becomes ex- 
tinguished; bathroom—a low tub 
for easy getting in and out, plus a 
shower with grab bars; toilet placed 
near tub so that a tenant may sit 
down while waiting for the tub to 
fill; buzzer buttons (also in sleeping 
area) to summon help in the event 
of an emergency; general — no 
thresholds, a thermostat in each unit. 

The units are light and bright, 
with walls in pastel tints and with a 
generous supply of bonderized fin- 
ished steel windows. Floors are as- 
phalt tile, except in the bathroom, 
where inlaid linoleum was used, Heat 
is provided by a gas-fired boiler in 
each building and a circulating hot 
water system through modern base- 
board radiation. Water is heated by 
gas-fired heaters, also one to a build- 
ing. 

For fun-bent oldtimers, the au- 
thority provided a shuffleboard court 
at each site. The local garden club 
came through with still another ex- 
tra for project tenants—flower boxes, 
care for 


which the old folks can 
themselves. 

The project was designed by Frost- 
Kandzie Associates of Boston. 
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NEW, OLD HOUSING CODES 


are making headway in growing number of cities 


NEW 


With more and more cities making bids to get into the 
urban renewal act, action on minimum standards housing 
codes, part of the “workable program” requirement for 
federal aid for renewal, is gaining momentum. NAHRO 
records show that about 110 cities now have minimum 
standards ordinances in effect and at least 36 more cities 
are in the process of preparing codes. When last reported 
(see January JouRNAL, page 26), it was noted that around 
45 cities had housing codes; the 110 figure is on the basis 
of more complete information made available to NAHRO 
by the International City Managers’ Association, which 
this spring conducted a survey of housing code activity 
in cities throughout the country. 

Latest major cities to enact housing codes are Hartford, 
Omaha, Louisville, Providence, Chicago, and Phoenix. 
Highlights of code activity in these cities are reported 
below. 


Hartford—Action on a minimum standards housing 
code was touched off in Hartford some months ago, when 
the health department went into a slum area and con- 
demned several buildings rated as unfit for human habi- 
tation. The move brought the need for tighter housing 
standards into the limelight and in June the city council 
approved a strong new code by a vote of 6-2. 

It has been estimated that the new code will force major 
plumbing repairs in more than 2000 of the city’s 54,000 
dwellings. Although the ordinance went into effect imme- 
diately, Dr. Alfred I. Durgdorf, city health officer, has 
said he will give property owners time to make the neces- 
sary changes. If they fail to comply within a reasonable 
amount of time, however, the code provides for a fine of 
up to $100 or 30 days in jail, or both. 

The plumbing requirements expected to be particularly 
tough on slum property owners are that every dwelling 
unit must have (1) hot water; (2) a wash basin, toilet, 
and bathing facilities in the bathroom (except that two 
families on the same floor may share facilities); (3) a 
kitchen sink. Other provisions of the code call for electri- 
cal facilities, screening of outside doors and windows, and 
ratproofing of cellar windows and other openings. Tenants 
ee the responsibility for keeping premises clean. 


. Omaha—In a somewhat theatrical setting, complete 
with eloquent central characters and an appreciative audi- 
ence, Omaha’s proposed minimum standards housing code 
was subjected to a stormy two-day debate before it was 
approved by a 5-2 vote of the city council June 6. There 
was no easing of tension even after the code’s adoption, 
however, as just hours before it was to go into effect on 
June 20, opponents of the new ordinance filed lawsuits 
asking the district court to declare it null and void and to 
grant temporary and permanent injunctions to stop its 
enforcement. 

The city council sessions preceding enactment of the 
code were marked with fiery debate and punctuated with 
enthusiastic applause from both friends and foes of the 
(Continued page 307) 
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For the cities whose stories are outlined below, the first 
round in the rehabilitation-conservation fight is over: 
adoption of a minimum standards housing code. The 
second round—getting money, manpower, machinery for 
putting the code to effective use—is now under way. Here, 
then, is the story of how some communities are tackling 
the problem of putting code enforcement into motion. 


Manpower. Manpower for code inspection drives has 
come into the spotlight recently in two cities—Hartford 
and Milwaukee. 


In Hartford, the city’s entire fire-fighting force—some 
400 strong— is now being used to intensify an enforce- 
ment program for the city’s newly adopted housing code 
(see adjacent story). City Health Director Alfred L. 
Burgdorf, code enforcement chief, has been preparing 
a master check list that firemen, who have already been 
making a house-to-house inspection for fire law viola- 
tions, will use as a guide to check for housing code 
violations. A special health department division is to be 
created to serve as a central records bureau and clearing 
house for all complaints and reports dealing with hous- 
ing. The division will be headed by a senior sanitation 
officer, with three liaison officers—one each from the 
health, fire, and building and license departments—to 
be assigned. This setup is the result of a city council 
resolution requesting the establishment of a separate 
division to handle the code enforcement program. 


Milwaukee, one year after it modernized and strength- 
ened its minimum standards housing code, is, accord- 
ing to the Milwaukee Journal, “still far short of its goal 
to pitch blight out of the city.” Reason: not enough men 
to do the inspection job. Result: only intensive inspec- 
tion has been of rooming houses. 

In explaining the weakness of the Milwaukee drive, 
Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, city health commissioner, recalled 
that the housing division had initially requested a staff 
of 20 inspectors . . . but was given only 10. And, he said, 
when all the inspectors were trained and ready to go 
into the field, their activities were directed toward room- 
ing houses because licensing time was approaching and 
because “a great many presented slum conditions.” Dr. 
Krumbiegel plans to ask the city council for 11 more 
workers for the housing staff to enlarge it to 16 field 
inspectors, two field supervisors, one over-all supervisory 
field inspector, one general supervisor, and six clerks. 
With such a staff, he said, by “the spring of next year, 
we will be able to do an appreciable amount of work 
on rehabilitation and conservation.” 

Meanwhile, the intensive drive on rooming houses has 
shown these results: (1) the new code is an effective 
weapon against blight; (2) property owners can be per- 
suaded to cooperate; (3) local courts are willing to co- 
operate; (4) inspections make the public aware of hous- 
ing conditions and, at least in one area, have spurred 
residents into a voluntary conservation program. 
(Continued page 307) 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


A membership drop, reflecting the 
vanishing war housing program, led 
to some speculation as to the feasi- 
bility of an annual conference for 
the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council this year. It was with some 
misgivings, therefore, that the coun- 
cil went ahead and scheduled a two- 
day meeting in conjunction, for the 
third consecutive year, with the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s Institute of 
Government. But when the curtain 
went up July 10 in Seattle, all fears 
disappeared: 89 enthusiastic regional 
council delegates registered out of an 
active membership of 120; local 
newspapers devoted many columns 
to the conference; and Institute of 
Government delegates were “highly 
pleased” with both the caliber of the 
sessions and the excellent participa- 
tion. 

The whole first day of the con- 
ference went to an urban renewal 
workshop in which Institute of Gov- 
ernment delegates took part; second 
day was devoted to housing topics 
and included an all-day maintenance 
clinic at the Sand Point Homes proj- 


New officers of Pacific Northwest Regional Council are 


(left to right): William Nishimura, Seattle, 


treasurer; 


Betty Bergerson. Tacoma, president; and Jane Grimes, 


Kelso, secretary. 


ect. Both days were punctuated with 
demonstrations and down-to-earth 
work sessions calculated to bring the 
audience very much into the picture. 
Herbert Edwards, manager of Se- 
attle’s High Point project, was gen- 
eral conference chairman. 

Featured speaker had a special 
local flavor: he was Ellis Ash, now 
director of management of the Balti- 
more housing authority, who started 
his housing career with the Seattle 
authority. Mr. Ash, who recently 
was elected president of NAHRO’s 
Middle Atlantic Regional Council 
see June JOURNAL, page 220) , spoke 
on planning for relocation of dis- 
placed persons at the urban renewal 
sessions sponsored by the Institute of 
Government the opening day of the 
(Continued column two, page 306 


An informal gathering before a commissioners meeting brings together (left 
to right): Jack Schonborn, with the Public Housing Administration at San 
Francisco; Albert E. Stephan, Seattle housing authority commissioner; J. 
Raymond Adams, retiring regional president; and Francis A. LeSourd, attor- 


ney for the Seattle authority. 
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James Kelly (left) of Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company demon- 
strates a refrigerator temperature 
control device for Carl Bergman, 
Seattle, and R. O. Burke, 
at conference maintenance clinic. 


Auburn, 


Ellis Ash (left) of Baltimore, 
ference speaker, and J. Raymond 
Adams, retiring president. 


a con- 
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NEW ENGLAND 





REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The “human equation” in hous- 
ing and redevelopment was a theme 
running all through the New Eng- 
land Regional Council’s annua! 
meeting, June 27-29 in Groton, Con- 
necticut. In the sedate resort setting 
of the Griswold Hotel, 259 registered 
delegates got together for some criti- 
cal, candid, and craft-wise discussions 
on all aspects of public housing, slum 
clearance, and redevelopment. 
but with emphasis on what these 
programs mean to the people they 
affect. The reported result: “a suc- 
cessful series of meetings.” 

The “human equation” came into 
the picture at the opening general 
session Thursday June 28, when 
Charles Slusser, Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, de- 
clared that public housing is only 
“a start of the necessary rehabilita- 
tion of slum dwellers.” It was the 
motivation behind an entire session 
the same day devoted to relation- 
ships between public housing and 
social and welfare agencies in the 
community. It came out in a con- 
current management session delving 
into problems of tenant maintenance 
and the housing of welfare families 
in low-rent projects, It was implied 
in a discussion that took place on 
Friday, of the impact on_ public 
housing of renewal and redevelop- 
ment operations. And it was dra- 
matically brought out by Richard 
Lee, mayor of New Haven, banquet 
speaker. 

“We in New Haven recognize that 
blight and slums are problems which 
are not only economic but they have, 
also, moral and spiritual tones,” 
Mayor Lee declared in an inspiring 
account of hard-won victories in the 
community improvement drive in 
his city. “And our current primary 
concern in New Haven, as we march 
forward physically to improve our 
city, is that we do not leave unsolved 
the human problems of the individ- 
uals involved.” After describing the 
groundwork that went into getting a 
highway program, a huge regional 
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market, and a full-scale redevelop- 
ment plan for the city, he said: “As 
important as anything else, however, 
we inaugurated a program of under- 
standing; we consulted with the 
people of the community on_ these 
problems; we aroused in them an 
awareness that these problems ex- 
isted. We sought their opinions and 
their recommendations for solutions 
‘and “they began to recognize 
for the first time that these problems 
were not just City Hall’s—they were 
problems of the city, of its people, 
and therefore, they were their prob- 
lems.” Emphasizing that “guidance 
must be provided” families displaced 
by redevelopment, the mayor said, 
“We can’t just stop when we provide 
them better places in which to live. 
We must go all the way, or else we 
will lose many of them back to the 
slums. < 
Informal start of the conference 
was Wednesday June 27, when reg- 


istration began; formal sessions were 
inaugurated the following day with 
the general meeting at which Mr. 
“human- 
took 
along with a 
responsibility, 


Slusser spoke; and the 
slanted” concurrent 
place that afternoon, 
session on fiscal 


sessions 

















Mayor Richard Lee of New Haven, 
ban quet spe aker at 
New England Regional Counetl’s 


annual conference 


NAHRO’s national president, 
Robert D. Sipprell, was speaker al 
a luncheon on the opening 

day of the conference. Pictured 
below with Mr. Sipprell are 
John Lange, NAHRO’s executive 
director; William F. Staley, 
director of rental housing, 
Connecticut division of housing: 
Herman D. Hillman, directo 

of PHA’s New York City field 
office; and, partly hidden, 
William J]. Donovan, executive 
director, Neu port housing authority 








chaired by William F. Staley, direct- 
or of rental housing for the Con- 
necticut division of housing. 

Sparking the management session 
was a lively, interested audience that 
kept the conversational ball rolling. 
After an introductory talk by the 
session chairman, John P. Prescott, 
assistant director for management at 
PHA’s New York regional office, 
who pinpointed “the need for in- 
sight into the cultural background 
from which the low-rent families 
come,” panelists enlarged on such 
topics as what kind of management 
attitude is needed to get cooperation 
from tenants in the maintenance 
field and, in general, how to deal 
with so-called problem families; 
then the meeting was thrown open 
for audience discussion. Daniel 
Burns, executive director of the 
Cambridge housing authority, who 
was one of the panelists, pointed 
out that experience in dealing with 
problem families in Cambridge has 
shown “it has been very helpful to 
foster and organize tenant organi- 
zations to inculcate a spirit of neigh- 
borliness and cooperation. Outside 
agencies, both public and _ private, 
can be. most helpful in securing 
the cooperation of tenants or assist- 
ing them, where assistance is neces- 
sary.” 

This same idea was more {fully 
brought out at a session, running 
concurrently, on teamwork between 
public housing and public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies, local govern- 
ment officials, and local communica- 
tions media, chaired by James H. 
Crowly, supervisor of tenant relations 
of the Boston Housing Authority. 
First hand information was made 
available to attendants by a panel 
including representatives of social 
and welfare agencies; a radio station 
executive; and William J. Donovan, 
executive director of the Newport 
housing authority. 

Concurrent sessions again kept 
delegates busy the morning of the 
final conference day. Redevelopment 
and renewal programs in New Eng~- 
land, with emphasis on their impact 
on public housing, came in for at- 
tention at one such session and a 
second was devoted to an executive 
directors panel on problems of or- 
ganization, staffing, and commission- 
er relationships and responsibilities. 
William C. Loring, Jr., executive 
director of the Housing Association 
of Metropolitan Boston, was in 
charge at the redevelopment-renewal 
meeting and P. W. Harrigan, direc- 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST— 
(Continued from page 305) 
conference and on citizen participa- 
tion in renewal at the banquet that 
evening. 

In his banquet talk, Mr. Ash de- 
scribed citizen participation in _ its 
broadest aspects. He told how it 
starts at the polls, with election by 
the people of the kind of leaders that 
will help push forward city rebuild- 
ing and how it continues through 
the actual renewal process. Empha- 
sizing that citizen participation is 
not “endorsement alone of planning 
proposals,” Mr. Ash declared that 
“the planning itself must become a 
genuine reflection of the aspirations 
of people in which their recognition 
of interdependence on each other 
becomes the basis for individual con- 
cessions for the general good. If 
citizens generally can be brought to 
the stage of feeling that their opin- 
ions are needed,” he said, “then real 
progress will be attainable.” 

Delegates were officially welcomed 
at the banquet by Mrs. Harlan Ed- 
wards, only woman member of the 
Seattle city council. J. Raymond 
Adams, assistant executive director 








tor of the Springfield housing author- 
ity, chaired the other. 

The sessions broke up in time for 
the annual business meeting, at 
which Harland A. McPhetres, Mass- 
achusetts housing board director, was 
elevated from vice-president to pres- 
ident of the region; he succeeds 
Daniel G. Lyons, executive director 
of the Hartford housing authority. 
Other new officers are: Robert T. 
Wolfe, executive director of the New 
Haven housing authority, who was 
conference chairman, vice-president ; 
Daniel |. Heffernan, executive direc- 
tor of the Bristol housing authority, 
secretary; and Philip F. Tripp, ex- 
ecutive director of the New Bedford 
housing authority, treasurer. 

Newly named to the executive 
committee were: John M. Cianci, 
Waterbury; Arthur D’Amato, New 
Britain; Mr. Donovan; Mr. Harri- 
gan; Charles A. Lawless, Waltham; 
and Albert J. Palmer, Boston. 

Following the business meeting, a 
luncheon was held—the final con- 
ference event and the last of the 
social gatherings of the meeting, 
which included a dinner and danc- 
ing Wednesday evening, a Thursday 
luncheon, a pre-banquet cocktail 
party hosted by the regional council, 
and the banquet itself Thursday eve- 
ning. 


of the Seattle housing authority, who 
was regional president during the 
past year, opened the banquet session 
and then turned the gavel over to 
the newly elected president, Mrs. 
Betty Bergerson, administrative as- 
sistant of the Tacoma housing au- 
thority and a member of NAHRO’s 
Management Committee. 

Other new officers of the region 
are Wayland Scarff, commissioner of 
the King County housing authority, 
vice-president; Mrs. Jane Grimes, 
executive director of the Kelso hous- 
ing authority, secretary; and William 
Nishimura, chief accountant for the 
Seattle authority, treasurer. Elected 
to the regional board were William 
Austin, executive director of the 
Great Falls, Montana housing au- 
thority; Charles Dondero, executive 
director of the Douglas County, Ore- 
gon authority; and Harry Heather- 
ington, executive director of the 
Renton authority. Carry-over board 
members are R. Anthony DuBay, 
commissioner of the Portland hous- 
ing authority, and C. S. Roff, chair- 
man of the Pasco, Washington au- 
thority. 

A special banquet feature was a 
Puget Sound Chapter drawing on an 
all-expense trip to NAHRO’s 23rd 
annual conference, to be held Octo- 
ber 21-24 in New York City. Lucky 
winner: Charlotte Colby of the Ta- 
coma housing authority, the chap- 
ter’s hard-working vice-president and 
program chairman during the past 
vear. Paul Binford, chapter presi- 
dent, conducted the drawing. 

Housing sessions the second day 
of the conference included a legisla- 
tive discussion, a commissioners 
session, Management personnel ses- 
sions, and a special session on man- 
agement and occupancy. 

The legislative session was chaired 
by Francis A. LeSourd, attorney for 
the Seattle Housing authority. Par- 
ticipants delved into proposed 
amendments to housing legislation in 
the state of Washington. The other 
administrative session, a commis- 
sioner’s roundtable, was devoted to a 
discussion of ““The Changing Nature 
of the Public Low-Income Housing 
Program.” The roundtable was 
chaired by Albert E. Stephan, Seattle 
housing authority commissioner, with 
Jack R. Schonborn, assistant to the 
regional Public Housing Administra- 
tion director in San Francisco, on 
hand to supply professional “know- 
how” when necessary. 

A popular feature of the manage- 

(Continued bottom page 307) 
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NEW CODES— 

(Continued from page 303) 

measure on hand for the show. Leading opponent of the 
code was Arthur J. Hansen, council member and president 
of the Small Property Owners Association, which is an 
ardent enemy of the legislation. He labeled the proposal 
“a very, very, vicious thing.” Other councilmen stood up 
in favor of the code, citing it as a “reasonable, enforce- 
able, and commonsense document” and one councilman 
declared: “If you had seen the filthy conditions I have 
seen, you would be ashamed to vote against this ordi- 
nance.” Only compromise made before adoption of the 
code was to provide that appeals from the decisions of 
the administrator should be taken to the city council, 
instead of to an appointive board. 

Suits against the new code were filed by the property 
owners group and the Small Home Owners Protective 
Association, who charged that the ordinance violates the 
state constitution because it: (1) delegates legislative and 
judicial power to an administrator; (2) denies owners the 
protection of their own property, deprives them of it with- 
out due process of law, and damages property “for public 
use or benefit without compensation” to the owners; (3) 
creates noncompliance penalties of 90 days in jail and 
$100 fines—claimed to be “discriminatory” to property 
owners. 

The Omaha code, according to Acting City Attorney 
Herbert Fitle, is similar to codes adopted in the past five 
years—and running smoothly—in 56 other cities. It is 
patterned after the American Public Health Association’s 
model housing code. 


Louisville—With Mayor Broaddus and other city offi- 
cials fired up with enthusiasm by what they saw on a tour 
of Memphis slum clearance projects, the Louisville board 
of aldermen in early June enacted the latest in a recent 
series of revisions to the local minimum standards housing 
laws and, according to the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
city appeared to be on the brink of a “major house-remod- 
eling boom.” 

In late June, housing inspectors started to go into dwell- 
ings that are outside the city’s two neighborhoods marked 
for urban renewal (which, coupled with answering spe- 
cific complaints, had been the full scope of inspection 
action up to that time). Although there are no up-to-date 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Citizen Participation. In Shreveport, Louisiana, where 
a minimum standards housing code has been in effect 
since September 1955, the enforcement program is going 
forward without a hitch, partly because of the support 
won from large property owners. On the other hand, 
in Denver, attempts to put over an enforcement program 
are being stymied by the Denver Property Owners As- 
sociation, a group organized in February for that express 
purpose. 


Shreveport: “I would say at this point that our 
program has been extremely successful. . . We have not 
had a single law suit so far, which I feel in itself indi- 
cates the degree of cooperation that we are getting 
from particularly the large property owners, who own 
considerable numbers of rent houses.” That’s how Mar- 
shall McKenzie, director of Shreveport’s department of 
housing, describes the city’s year-old code enforcement 
program. 

The score: 
der way on 
Kenzie says, 


rehabilitated, 543 houses, with work un- 
385 more (“In nearly all cases”’ Mr. Me- 
“the tenants have been glad to pay the in- 


creased rent to live in the improved houses.”) ; razed, 
“a considerable number” of dwellings (and, in sev- 
eral cases, the director sayS, property owners were 


“talked into” demolishing dwellings that were in busi- 
ness-zoned areas and “sold on the idea” 
the property to more suitable use 

The Shreveport approach to a housing code and its 
enforcement was to draw citizens into the act at the 
earliest possible time a fact that may have had 
a bearing on the present spirit of cooperation from both 
property owners and tenants. Before the city council was 
asked to pass on the code, for example, the local prop- 
erty owners association was asked for its recommenda- 
tions, some of which were incorporated into the final 
draft of the ordinance and, in turn, the association en- 
dorsed both the ordinance and the housing improve- 
ment program. Then the focus was put on the general 
public and an educational campaign was launched, with 
Mr. McKenzie lecturing and showing movies at meet- 
ings of almost every organized group in the city and with 
local newspapers contributing their support. Last January 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Company’s 


Class 300 demonstrations of range and refrig- 





(Continued from page 306) 
ment personnel sessions was a dem- 
onstration of modern office and ac- 
counting equipment suitable for use 
in the housing management field. 
Machines demonstrated by company 
representatives included the Gestet- 
ner Stencil Duplicator, manufac- 
tured by the H. & M. Duplicator 
Corporation; addressograph equip- 
ment demonstrated by the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation; an 
adding machine and printing calcu- 
lator distributed by the Victor Add- 
ing Machine Company; the National 
Cash Register Company; Class 4200 
Window Posting Machine; and the 
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Bookkeeping Machine. 

Mrs. Bergerson chaired the special 
management-occupancy session dur- 
ing which results of an occupancy 
survey conducted recently in the re- 
gion were reported and discussed. 
Richard G. Mitchell, management 
representative for the San Francisco 
regional PHA office, chaired a work- 
shop on “Management and the Small 
Authority,” which was devoted large- 
ly to discussions of PHA’s annual 
management audits. 

The highly successful maintenance 
clinic that ran throughout the second 
day of the conference was arranged 
by O. F. Rankin of the Bremerton 
housing authority. Participants saw 


erator repair methods, roof repair 
techniques, and treatment programs 
for the prevention of infestation by 
termites and carpenter ants. Harry 
Morris, operations engineering chief 
with the San Francisco PHA office; 
James Kelly, factory service manager 
Electric Supply 
Company; and James Ragsdale, gen- 
eral manager of 
in Washington 


of Westinghouse 


Terminex Service 
and 
ducted the demonstrations. 

On the social side, delegates and 
their wives enjoyed a cocktail party 
preceding the annual banquet and 
wound up their sessions July 11 with 
a cruise on Lake Washington. 


Oregon, con- 
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figures on the condition of Louisville’s housing, the 1950 

census showed that over 30,000 units were substandard. 
Latest changes in the code increased space requirements 

for each resident; established for the first time the need 

for indoor hot and cold running water facilities; and 

tacked onto a previous requirement for indoor toilets the 

need also for a wash basin and bathing facilities. 


Providence—A minimum standards housing code that 
was nearly three years in the making was adopted by the 
Providence city council in early July. The housing code, 
which goes into effect September 3, not only provides stiff 
standards for all dwelling units in the city, but also sets up 
official machinery to back up a code enforcement program 
—a housing coordinator and a division of minimum hous- 
ing standards. 

The mayor’s advisory committee on housing, which 
drafted the code, has also recommended that a 15-man 
urban renewal advisory council be appointed to advise 
the mayor on policy matters in conjunction with code en- 
forcement and, in general, all urban renewal activity. The 
council would include the chairmen of such agencies as 
the city plan commission, the redevelopment agency, and 
the local housing authority; a councilman; and a number 
of private citizens. 

The new code establishes minimum standards for (1) 
dwelling equipment; (2) lighting, ventilation, and electri- 
cal facilities; (3) structural maintenance; (4) sanitation 
and cleanliness; (5) occupancy; and (6) maintenance 
responsibilities of tenants and landlords. After uncovering 
violations, the director of the housing division and his in- 
spectors may issue compliance orders to owners or tenants, 
who, in turn, may appeal the order to the housing board 
of review or to the state courts. 


Chicago-—— The careful “research-action” approach 
used by Chicago’s Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council, first in drafting minimum standards housing legis- 
lation and then in winning friends for the proposals (see 
July JournaL, page 238), paid off in June, when the 
code, with only two minor amendments, sailed through 
the city council by a vote of 46-1. First draft of the code 
took about a year to prepare and then it was submitted 
to various interested groups for criticism, before it was 
introduced to the council in February. The law will go 
into effect next January. 


Phoenix — With what the Arizona Republic called 
“sweeping concessions” to critics of the minimum stand- 
ards housing code originally proposed for Phoenix, the 
city council on July 3 approved a watered down ordinance 
that City Sanitation Superintendent Russell Priebe has 
said may hamper chances of getting federal aid for an 
urban renewal program in the city. 

Despite the concessions, C. M. Wallis, Jr., operator of a 
50 cents-a-night hotel, has said he will fight the new code 
all the way to the state supreme court. According to the 
Republic, he complained that “the code will close Phoe- 
nix’s flophouses and force hundreds of derelicts into the 
streets.” Mr. Wallis and a band of rental property owners, 
whose chief spokesman was Sam S. Levitin, executive sec- 
retary of the Phoenix Property Owners Association, were 
on hand for a hearing before the city council action. Roy 
Yanez, director of the Phoenix housing authority, was the 
only spokesman for the more rigid code. 
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OLD CODES— 

(Continued from page 307) 

the mayor gave still more encouragement to citizen par- 
ticipation by naming a 16-man citizen committee to guide 
the enforcement program. 

Despite the success of the program, Mr. McKenzie 
points out, “We have recognized all along that rehabili- 
tation may not necessarily be the answer to some of our 
problem areas .’ The city some time ago hired an 
architect and planning consultant, Arch Winters, to pre- 
pare a plan for the metropolitan area; the plan was 
accepted by the city council in May. Although “we do 
not have the necessary legal authority to do some of 
the things Mr. Winters recommends [no state enabling 
legislation for redevelopment],””» Mr. McKenzie says, the 
planner’s concept “certainly does give us some good long- 
range goals for planning.” A three-way approach to slum 
cure is recommended: conservation for “healthy” neigh- 
borhoods; code enforcement for “depreciating” dis- 
tricts: “wholesale clearances” and rebuilding for rock 
bottom slums. 


In Denver, meanwhile, the property owners associa- 
tion, which has been bucking the housing code since its 
passage and which has threatened to fight it in the 
courts (see March JourNnaL, page 104), now has an- 
nounced that it will recommend several revisions in- 
tended to make the code “reasonable.” Latest criticisms 
of the code have been that it is “unenforceable as drawn” 
and that property owners are not given enough time to 
accomplish “costly repairs” to bring their holdings up 
to standard, 

A chief spokesman for the association, in making the 
group’s intentions known to the Denver Post, declared: 
“We're not against efforts to wipe out slums, but we 
think the city officials have tried to legislate cleanliness. 
If a person doesn’t want to live in a so-called slum, he 
doesn’t have to. If he doesn’t like where he lives, why 
doesn’t he move out?” He said the city had ample laws 
before passage of the code to prevent slums and blight 
had they been enforced. 


Milestones. Iwo anniversaries said to be “unique in 
the history of municipal government” were celebrated 
in August: Charlotte, North Carolina plunged into its 
ninth year of slum fighting via a minimum standards 
housing code and Atlanta, into its eighth year of en- 
forcing housing provisions incorporated into the general 
city code. In acknowledging the anniversaries, Walter S. 
Dayton, chairman of the Build America Better Council 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, praised 
the southern cities for their long-term programs, which 
he said, were based on a common technique, “persuasive 
cooperation” as used by housing inspectors. 

Here are the results in each city as cited by Mr. Day- 
ton: Charlotte—rehabilitated, 10,947 units; razed, 2000 
dwellings; constructed, 2000 units. Atlanta—rehabili- 
tated, 19,252 units; demolished, 3118 units; plumbing 
items installed by owners, 44,536. The Atlanta housing 
laws, it should be noted, do not require installation of 
specific facilities; however, inspectors have made it a 
practice to order that kitchen sinks, flush toilets, cold run- 
ning water, garbage collection facilities be provided. No 
occupancy standards are imposed and the laws contain 
only a general provision for good repair and safe condi- 
tion. 
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HOME COUNSELORS ADDED TO ALL 
NEW ORLEANS PROJECT STAFFS 


Every project of the New Orleans 
housing authority is now served by 
a new type of staff member: a home 
maintenance counselor. The posi- 
tion was created last year as a meth- 
od of reducing maintenance costs. 
Duties of the counselors are system- 
atic indoctrination of new tenants: 
regular apartment inspection; train- 
ing of tenants where housekeeping 
standards are found to be low: ob- 
serving and counseling in yard care. 

Civil service requirements set up 
for the job last year were: gradua- 
tion from high school and one year 
of experience in either selling, pro- 
motional, or investigative work—or 
in teaching, family counseling, inter- 
viewing, nursing. In-service training 
for the position includes one month 
of field work. Subjects studied are: 
operation of project appliances; au- 
thority policies and _ regulations; 
housekeeping standards (including 
care of floor, walls, stove, refriger- 
ator, etc. promotion of good 
tenant relations through home visits: 
procedures for dealing with poor 
housekeepers and for indoctrinating 
new tenants; safety—insect control 

household hints. 

As a part of the counseling pro- 
gram, 12 homemaking clinics were 
held last year for new tenants and 
also for those tenants whose house- 
keeping was found to be below par. 
Consultants on health and home 
economics helped conduct the ses- 
sions, showing films and _ assisting 
counselors in discussions of home- 
makers’ problems. 

In conjunction with the author- 
ity’s 1955 home counseling service, 
an intensive clean-up campaign was 
launched in each project. Letters 
were sent to all families requesting 
their cooperation in the campaign. 
Trucks came by to pick up trash 
and discarded furniture. Two crews 
were temporarily assigned in mak- 
ing the necessary repairs uncovered 
by home visits during the campaign. 
All families were rated on care of 
equipment and property and those 
found to be incorrigible received 
notices to vacate. Borderline cases 
received counselling and follow-up 
visits. 

The authority's 1955 annual re- 
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GOOD TENANT MORALE EASES 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT JOB 


When tenant morale is high, man- 
agement reaps a wide variety of re- 
wards, as reported in the following 
incidents. 


In Tuscaloosa: the tenants of Mc- 
Kenzie Courts showed their loyalty 
to their project homes when, in 
1953, they formed an organization 
called the One Big Family club. 

In the three years— -1953-1955 
the club has done such things as (a 
form a sick committee that helps 
families in distress by volunteering 
help to do their housework and by 
rendering financial aid within the 
limits of the funds raised selling 
roasted peanuts at weekly club- 
sponsored movies; (b) conducting a 
health club formed as a supplement 
to a city-sponsored child health 
clinic; (c) sponsoring teen-age social 
and athletic programs; (d 
ing a cooking school; (e) forming a 
nursery to take care of children 
whose mothers work during the day: 
and (f) contributing to community- 
wide charities—last year oversub- 
scribing to their United Fund goal 
of $100 with a $122.30 donation. 

Money to finance OBF activities 
has been raised by such means as 
staging bazaars and fashion shows 
and, in 1955, publishing The Mce- 
Kenzianna, a 28-page booklet relat- 
ing the three-year history of the club. 
The booklet is liberally illustrated 
with photographs of club leaders 
and club events and sells for $1.25 
a copy. Proceeds from such under- 
takings are used to supplement the 
25 cent fee that McKenzie Courts 
families are assessed for their club 
membership. 


operat- 


In San Antonio: unofficial aid to 
the management of the authority’s 
housing projects is coming from a 
number of elderly residents who feel 
that mutual aid is one answer to the 
problems of families who, for some 
reason, cannot always help them- 
selves. 

For example, one 75-year old man 
helps out by standing in line once 
each week to pick up groceries for 
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his more infirm neighbors. Another 
resident, a 64-year old man who has 
no legs, rides behind a lawnmowet 
by means of a platform and mows 
lawns of tenants unable to do their 
own work. 

This friendly tenant spirit has not 
only helped out project management 
but resulted in a public relations 
dividend for the whole authority pro- 
gram early this year in the form of 
an illustrated 
story. 


newspaper feature 
Pictured in the two-column 
presentation was the old-age pen- 
sioner mentioned above as he was 
setting off on his weekly shopping 
tour. 


In New York: the housing au- 
thority, about a year ago, planted a 
tree in the lawn area amidst the 
concrete and steel of one of its high- 
rise projects. But, shortly 
had taken root, vandals mutilated 
it and it died. Now, another tre« 
has been planted in its place as the 
result of efforts of a group of chil- 
dren who, in the course of the veai 
saved enough pennies, nickels, and 
dimes to make up the $25 needed 
to make the purchase. 


after it 


In Birmingham: the ultimate in 
good tenant morale is the expression 
of an old age couple in appreciation 


of their home—cast in verse and 
used to open the authority’s 1955 
report. 


I live in a downtown neighborhood 
‘mong plain folks just like me. 

We have nothing fine or fancy 

But we're comfortable as can be 


We have all that higher-ups have 
In comfort I'll have you know. 
Heat, water and electricity 

And a place where flowers grow 
We're thankful for a dwelling place 
And the friends we chance to know 


For, after all, it’s folks like us 
That makes this old world go. 


BRITISH HOUSING OFFICE CLAIMS 
22 YEARS WITHOUT RENT ARREARS 

This summer the Pewsey rural 
district council in England com- 
pleted its 22nd successive year with 
no arrears of housing rents. The 
council clerk attributes this record 
to the fact that he is authorized to 
give notice to vacate to any tenant 
who becomes two weeks delinquent 
in his payments. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


The publications listed this month as “New from NAHRO” and from 


other sources cover quite a range of interests 


something selected for almost 


everybody, we hope. Note particularly that NAHRO members whose agen- 
cies also subscribe to the Technical and Maintenance Information Service and 


the Redevelopment Information Service 


or who themselves belong to the 


T&M or Redevelopment Sections—are getting additional benefits in terms of 
professional literature. (Rates for TTMIS and RIS on request. ) 

A word about the “other” publications listed: though NAHRO cannot 
run a full-fledged lending library, it is possible for members to borrow by 
mail many of the books and pamphlets listed when they prove inaccessible 
elsewhere. Postage must be paid by the borrower and the lending period is 


for a maximum of two weeks. 


Key to publications listed: (B) book; (P) pamphlet or paper-back; (M) 


magazine. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


HOW DOES THE QUALITY OF 
HOUSING AFFECT HEALTH AND 
FAMILY ADJUSTMENT? by Daniel 
M. Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley 
and Matthew Tayback, in American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 46, No. 6, 
June 1956, pp. 736-744. Reprint avail- 
able free on request, as long as limited 
supply lasts. NAHRO Publication OR79. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

An interim report on the five-year 
study begun in 1954 under supervision 
of the authors, supported by a research 
grant to The Johns Hopkins University 
by the United States Public Health 
Service (see January 1954 JourNAL, page 
21). The Joint Committee on Housing 
and Health of the American Public 
Health Association and NAHRO stimu- 
lated this study, objective of which is to 
determine whether, as repeatedly ob- 
served, there is a direct casual relation- 
ship between bad housing and bad health 
and social adjustment. Gist of the study 
plan is to measure housing and health 
quality of a group of families moving 
from “bad” to “good” housing (Balti- 
more housing authority’s Lafayette Courts 
in the latter case). The “measuring” 
will go on over a three-year period on a 
before- and after-the-move basis. Prob- 
lems involved in the study—types of in- 
terviews, selection of families, etc.—are 
reviewed in sufficient detail in this article 
to be helpful to others making similar 
investigations. 


SAVING CITIES THROUGH CON- 
SERVATION AND REHABILITA- 
TION: NAHRO Reprints Selected from 
the Journal of Housing. 1956. 40 pp. 
NAHRO Publication N393. Free to 
agency members on request. $1 to others. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

A “scrapbook” containing most of the 
articles that have appeared in the “Sav- 
ing Cities” column of the JourNAL since 
1953, when the drive in support of code 
enforcement and neighborhood conserva- 
tion began, plus several full-scale articles 
on techniques of rehabilitating existing 
housing and conserving good neighbor- 
hoods. Articles indexed by categories of 
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rehabilitation, housing codes, conserva- 
tion, citizen participation. List of free 
or inexpensive pamphlet material in these 
fields, useful for citizen action groups, 
is a part of the booklet. 


THE GROWING NEED FOR HOUS- 
ING THE AGING, by United States 
Senator John Sparkman. 1956. 3 pp. 
Reprinted from the NAHB Correlator, 
March 1956. Free to members on request 
as long as limited supply lasts. NAHRO 
Publication OR80. (P) 

A talk given by Senator Sparkman be- 
fore the National Association of Home 
Builders urging them to “think intently 
about including single-family dwellings 


and specially designed apartment units 


for older individuals and couples when 
they are developing communities and 
building apartment houses.” Trying to 
prescribe specifically and solely for the 
housing needs of older people, says Sena- 
tor Sparkman, “is about as futile as try- 
ing to prescribe specifically for any other 
segment of our population. We can, 
however, make this generalization: the 
principal need is an adequate supply of 
dwelling units at low cost or low rent.” 


To RIS Subscribers 


CONFERENCE ON WORKING PROB- 
LEMS IN URBAN RENEWAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 1956. 26 pp. $2.50. 
NAHRO Publication N388. Special Pub- 





lication No. 10 for subscribers to Re- 
newal Information Service. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. (P) 

Record of conference’ called by 
NAHRO’s Redevelopment Section at 
Michigan State University, February 19- 
22, 1956, which covered such aspects of 
urban renewal as financing, conservation- 
rehabilitation, redevelopment disposition 
methods, and the effect of urban renewal 
on city development. 


HOW TO MAKE URBAN RENEWAL 
WORK, reprint from Architectural 
Forum, April 1956, pp. 114-121. Time, 
Inc., Publishing Corporation, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
(P) 

Eight plainly put pages digesting 274 
pages of transcript from a lorum-spon- 
sored roundtable participated in by 
economists, planners, government  offi- 
cials, and leaders of the building industry 
last March. A _ re-evaluation of urban 
renewal and recognition of what must be 
done to make it go. First conclusion: 
large-scale urban renewal is potentially 
the most profitable financial enterprise 
ever proposed to American cities. 


REDEVELOPMENT: SOME HUMAN 
GAINS AND LOSSES, prepared by 
Community Surveys, Inc., for the In- 
dianapolis Redevelopment Commission. 
1956. 145 pp. Community Surveys, Inc., 
615 N. Alabama Street, Indianapolis 4, 
Indiana. (P) 

Some interesting findings about the 
upgrading of housing for former slum 
dwellers. (See page 289.) 


REDEVELOPMENT: WHAT IT 
MEANS TO YOU. 1956. D.C. Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, 499 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
(P) 

A “public relations” message for peo- 
ple who are being displaced from the 
southwest redevelopment area of Wash- 
ington. 


STREET TREES, prepared by the De- 
troit City Plan Commission, Department 
of Parks and Recreation for the Detroit 
Committee on Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion. 4 Detroit Committee on 
Neighborhood Conservation, 1214 Gris- 
wold Street, Detroit 26, Michigan. (P) 
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How and what street trees should be 
planted to add to neighborhood quality. 


TITLE I SLUM CLEARANCE PROG- 
RESS: THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
1956. 21 pp. City of New York Com- 
mittee on Slum Clearance, Randall's 
Island, New York. (P) 

The annual report of New York’s re- 
development agency. . 


THE WEST CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL 
PROJECT OF THE CHICAGO LAND 
CLEARANCE COMMISSION. — 1956. 
6 pp., mimeo. Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, 69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. (P) 

Part of the “promotion” kit sent out 
to interest redevelopers in a CLCC Title 
I project. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CIRCUIT DECISION No. 
12782, MAYME J. RILEY v. DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY. 1956. 13 
pp-, mimeo., and PETITION OF AP- 
PELLEE FOR REHEARING. 1956. 16 
pp., mimeo. (P) 

Case reported earlier in JouRNAL 
(June 1956) ; see also page 295. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROGRESS RE- 
PORT, by James W. Follin, in The 
American City, June 1956, pp. 128-130. 
American City Magazine, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. (P) 

Commissioner Follin acknowledges 
need for improving administrative pro- 
cedures in federal renewal program but 
points to nationwide achievements to 
date. 


To TMIS Members 


CARE OF CONCRETE: The Work- 
horse Floor. Mimeo reprint from Build- 
ings, the Magazine of Building Manage- 
ment, April 1956. TMIS Special Bulletin 
No. 3. 5 pp. (M) 

Sealing, curing, painting, patching, 
and routine cleaning of concrete floors 
so that they will give the maximum serv- 
ice. 


MASONRY WALLS: Specification Clin- 
ic, by Harold J. Rosen. Mimeo reprint 
from Progressive Architecture, April 
1956. 3 pp. (M) 

Concise statement of essentials of good 
construction in masonry walls. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 13 
TIMES FASTER, reprint from Practical 
Builder. 1956. 5 pp. (M) 

The results of time tests on sawing, 
sanding, drilling, planing, scraping, etc., 
by hand method and electric tools. 


WHY PAINT FAILS ON CONCRETE, 
by Fred D. Johnson. Mimeo reprint 
from Buildings, The Magazine of Build- 
ing Management, June 1956. TMIS 
Special Bulletin No. 4. 5 pp. 

How to paint concrete, above and be- 
low ground, and outside and inside walls. 
Why some colors won’t work. 
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“PRIME AND PERTINENT" PUBLICATION QUOTE 


“If the design profession could kindle among its practitioners the 
same passion and insight for gracious and large-scale urban design 
they now have for contemporary architecture or the planning proc- 
ess—and if this ferment could be geared to modify the public taste 
—the effect might become the most stirring force in transforming 
our cities into centers of fancy and delight.” 

We “must be urban-minded . . . must believe in cities” (in order 
to plan creatively). “Recentralization”—not “decentralization” 
must be the theme, and “man... the center of the problem . 
And: “a lot of the work being done in architecture and city plan- 
ning is scale-less. We design things that look very well as models, 
or blown down to magazine-page size, but very bad when blown up 
to full size.” 

These two quotes are from a rich well of discussion at a Harvard- 
sponsored conference on urban design (see April 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 124), as reported in the August issue of Progressive Architec- 
ture.* The first quote is by Lloyd Rodwin, land economist; the 
second by Jose Luis Sert, dean, Harvard graduate school of design. 
Many other points worthy of heed by promoters of housing and 
redevelopment projects were raised by the architects, planners, and 
landscape architects gathered for the conference. 

They recognized that planners and architects can realize theit 
best ideas only if they can team up with administrators and other 
specialists required to solve urban design problems . . . Sculptors and 
painters “should have a part to play in any city development. . .” 
Architects, “conditioned . . . to work within isolated fragments . . . 
will have to learn to work in terms of continuity of design, which 
doesn’t have boundaries.” . . . “It is folly to create a physical struc- 
ture at the price of destroying the intimate social structure of a 
community's life”; i.e., retain the “gathering places” as in the lively 
old parts of a city .. . Until the average citizen realizes that design 
is important in his way of life, and “is willing to express himself 
forcibly on the subject at the political level, there is little hope of 
reversing the present trend toward rampant individualism and com- 
mercialism.” (In this connection, public education on the esthetics 
of urban design at the school level, and through radio and television, 
is suggested as an aid.) 


” 


*URBAN DESIGN: Condensed Report of an Invitation Conference Spon- 
sored by Faculty and Alumni Association of Graduate School of Design, 
Harvard University, April 9-10, 1956, in Progressive Architecture, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 8, August 1956, pp. 97-112. $1.00. Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. (M) 





COMMUNITY PLANNING An analysis of the design character 


of current “rebuilding” projects 





PREPARING YOUR CITY FOR THE 
FUTURE: How to Make an Economic 
Study of Your Community. Technical 
Bulletin No. 29. 1956. 27 pp. $2.50. 
Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P) 

A brief manual for guidance in mak- 
ing a community economic survey. Good 
point: write survey results in language 
understandable to community leaders of 
many kinds—not just planners and econ- 
omists. Includes list of 50 recent com- 
munity economic surveys and comments 
on a few of them. 


DESIGN 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF REDE- 
VELOPMENT IN U.S.A., by Carl Feiss, 
in Progressive Architecture, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 8, August 1956, pp. 120- 
127. $1.00. Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 430 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. (M) 


“Quotes,” above). Words of praise and 
constructive criticism for 20 ambitious 
present efforts, ranging from Lake 
Meadows in Chicago and the Pittsburgh 
Golden Triangle to the Oak Street Con- 
nector in New Haven. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


KNOW YOUR LOCAL HOUSING 
MARKET, by E. Everett Ashley III. 
1955. 27 pp. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. No price listed. United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (P) 

Paper presented before the Advanced 
Builders School at the University of 
Illinois by the chief of the reports and 
statistics section of HHFA. A good guide 
on how to find the facts about any local- 
ity’s situation. Cites half a dozen housing 
market studies; gives several question- 
naire forms. 
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JOH-T1—CLOSET BOLT CAP 


Plastic Cap 
Screws on to 
Brass Bushing 





A nonbreakable, reusable bolt cap 
for toilet bowls that can be attached 
to any style fixture . . . without plas- 
tering or cementing; that’s a new 
item in the line of the J. A. Sexaue? 
Manufacturing Company. 

Instead of the conventional washer 
normally used under a bolt cap, the 
Sexauer cap comes equipped with a 
liner—that is, a threaded brass bush- 
ing. This two-part assembly can be 
adapted to any fixture because a slot 
in the bushing, as pictured above, 
allows movement of the fitting from 
side to side. When the cap is placed 
over the bolt in the desired position, 
it is screwed onto the bushing, which 
holds it firmly in place. If a fixture 
should have to be reset, the cap can 
be removed quickly and then re- 
placed just as easily. 

Another economic feature of the 
Sexauer cap is that it is made of 
phenolic plastic, claimed to be prac- 
tically indestructable and said to re- 
tain its whiteness indefinitely. Re- 
gardless of how often the cap is reset, 
it will not break, the company says. 

As neither plaster nor cement are 
used in setting the caps, they are easy 
to work with, it is noted, thus build- 
ing up savings in material and labor. 


JOH-T2—PAINT CAN TOP 

No fuss, no muss... if a NoMus 
paint can top is part of the picture. 
Designed to make painting faster, 
easier, and cleaner, the NoMus top 
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is a plastic device that can be at- 
tached to the rim of a paint can, 
extending the can’s height and mak- 
ing it easy to pour and stir paint 
without splattering. 

A whole series of simplified opera- 
tions are said to be possible with the 
use of this little gadget: 

A projecting lip on the NoMus top 
makes it easy to remove excess paint 
from a brush and it is said to keep 
the brush heel from becoming loaded 
with paint that will then run down 
the handle. 

Straining can be made an orderly 
process by stretching a straining 
cloth over the can opening and then 
fitting the NoMus top over it—with 
the result that the cloth is held firmly 
in place. 

For controlled pouring, the paint 
can is held between the hands and 
the pliable plastic top pressed to form 
a funnel. 

The NoMus top is said to keep 
paint out of the grooves for screwing 
on the top, thus assuring easy re- 
sealing, resulting in fresh paint fon 
the next painting job. 

NoMus tops are easily attached to 
paint cans, it is claimed, and they 
can be removed with no difficulty. 
The tops are available in quart and 
gallon sizes and may be reused re- 
peatedly, the manufacturer says. The 
tops can be cleaned after each use 
with the same solvents used to clean 
brushes and rollers. 


JOH-T3—RAKE CLEANER 





You don’t have to bend when you 
clean a rake: just turn it over, push 
the Rakaid attachment pictured 
above against the ground, and debris 
will be stripped off automatically. 
Speed, ease, and economy are said 
to result from the use of this light- 
weight metal device. A spring action 
in Rakaid pushes the rake’s tines 





through a matching set of holes, 
clearing the accumulated debris. 
Rakaid, said to fit any standard 
rake, is made of carbon steel with 
an alloy steel spring and comes fin- 
ished in red and_ yellow’ baked 
enamel. It is priced at $1.69. 


JOH-S4—PUTTY TOOL 





man_his elazier” 
might be the motto of the manufac- 
turers of Glaput, a newly developed, 
inexpensive putty tool, said to save 
time and material. Adjustable for 
use on any wood or steel sash, the 
elazinge device miters corners and 
smooths putty at the correct angle 
in one simple operation, according 
to the manufacturer. 

The glazing tool consists of two 
steel members—-a blade and a V- 
shaped component used as a handle 

joined by screws. The depth of the 
blade can be adjusted to any window 
sash by loosening the screws and 
moving the blade up or down. 

Glaput works in this fashion: the 
V-shaped component is _ placed 
against the edge of the window 
frame (where it will act as a guide 
for the tool), with the blade ex- 
tended to ride on the glass. Putty 
is then placed under the lip of the 
blade and worked into the intersec- 
tion of sash and glass. With the 
blade held firmly against the putty, 
it is moved back and forth to form 
an angled, smooth surface. In the 
picture above, the blade can be seen 
smoothing the material; the handle 
is hidden behind the blade. The glaz- 
ing tool stops at the sash corner and 
a mitered putty joint is formed by 
the blade angle. 

When the tool is dismantled, the 
V-shaped handle can be held flat 
against the glass and used to push 
glazier points into the sash. The 
handle edge, it is noted, can also 
be used to scrape off excess mate- 
rial. Cost—49 cents. 
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JOH-T5—TWO-PART FLOODLIGHT 
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Servicing, cleaning, and relamping 
of floodlights is said to be quick and 
easy with the L-69A, a newly de- 
signed two-piece unit. This flood- 
light is also claimed to provide opti- 
mum candle power distribution, thus 
providing more light than any com- 
parable lamp; it is excellent, the 
manufacturers say, for such areas as 
playgrounds, passageways between 
buildings, and delivery entrances. 

The rear reflector, lamp housing, 
and lamp bulb form the back half 
of the light, while the front reflector 
and glass cover make up the other 
half of the unit, with the two snapped 
together with latches. This construc- 
tion allows for cleaning and bulb re- 
placement without moving the front 
reflector. Various other maintenance 


operations can be accomplished with- 
out handling the lamp housing o1 
any of the polished surfaces, it is 
claimed. Wiring from the main 
power line is connected to the flood- 
light through a terminal box located 
on the outside of the lamp housing: 
hence, all wiring adjustments can 
be made without dismantling the 
lamp. 

Perishable waterproofing gaskets 
are unnecessary for the light because 
of its so-called “‘water-shedding” de- 
sign. A tight fitting glass cover is 
said to exclude water, dirt, and in- 
sects. It is also noted that the tem- 
pered door glass used in the L-69A 
will minimize breakage. 

The 17-pound aluminum unit 
comes equipped with a “U” shaped 
galvanized steel trunnion bracket for 
mounting purposes. A degree scale 
on the side of the housing is said to 
make simple work of aiming the 
lamp. <A_ built-on  clamping-bolt 
wrench located over the scale is used 
to tighten the lamp in position once 
the proper aiming adjustments have 
been made. 

The faceted rear reflector, made 
up of a number of individual reflec- 
tors, is said to provide a high beam 
intensity and a high projection effi- 
ciency. 

The L-69A is available in wide, 
medium, and narrow beam widths 
ranging from 100 degrees to 29 de- 
orees. 
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JOH-T6-—MARBLE FLOORING 





The durability of marble and the 
resilience of rubber are combined in 
Latex Terazzo flooring. 

Regular terrazzo 
posed of a matrix of cement and 


Here’s how. 


floors are com- 


marble chips poured over a cement 
base, usually 2 to 3 inches thick 
But, it is said, if Latex Terrazzo 
flooring is used, no cement base is 


The marble chips and 
regular terrazzo matrix 
are combined with Latex Terrazzo 
liquid and this mixture can then be 
applied directly to.any type of floor 
as thin as ¥% inch 
material. 

Other claims made for the floor- 
ing material it is completely 
waterproof; Latex Terrazzo 1s highly 
the rubber 
tent of the latex liquid, making it 
comfortable for walking 
ing; its light weight makes it applica- 


necessary. 
cement olf 


saving time and 


are: 


resilient because of con- 


and stand- 


ble for covering wood and any typ¢ 


of stairs, walls, or wainscot without 
imposing undue loads or inconven- 
ient thicknesses. 

It is also claimed that Latex Ter- 
razzo is ready for the finishing proc- 
sanding o1 much 
sooner than ordinary terrazzo floor- 
ing and, in addition, it can be fin- 
ished during almost any temperature 
conditions. 

Useful both indoors and out, the 
latex mixture is said to have variety 
in pattern and 
maintaining a lasting 
finish. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A33—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The redevelopment and housing au- 
thorities of Columbia, Missouri are seek- 
ing a qualified and experienced executive 
director to serve the combined authori- 
ties. Applications for federal planning 
aid for proposed projects are now under 
preparation. Salary for redevelopment 
director, about $8000; maximum salary 
for individual qualified to handle both 
positions not known. Applications should 
be sent to: B. D. Simon, Chairman, Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authority, 
P.O. Box 567, Columbia, Missouri. 


A34—-RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

Applications are being accepted in 
Hartford for the position of executive 
director of urban renewal. Salary: $8000. 
Applicants should have degree in plan- 
ning, public administration, or related 
field and four years’ experience in re- 
newal programs, preferably at local level. 
Write: William H. Putnam, Chairman, 
Hartford Redevelopment Agency, 6 Cen- 
tral Row, Hartford 3, Connecticut. 

Also available in Hartford are posi- 
tions of senior planner and _ principal 
planner. Salaries, respectively, are $5044- 
$5876 and $5980-$7020. Qualified appli- 
cants should write: Charles F. Yard, 
Director of Personnel, 550 Main Street, 
Hartford 4, Connecticut. 


A35—PLANNING 

Three planning positions are available 
in Ithaca, New York. Civil service ex- 
aminations will be held November 17 and 
applications will not be accepted after 
October 24. Application forms may be 
obtained from the City Clerk, City Hall, 
Ithaca, New York. 


1—Associate planner (two openings). 
Salary range: $5000-$6000. To perform 
professional planning work, under gen- 
eral direction, both in the office and in 
the field and to do related work as re- 
quired, such as preparing population and 
land use studies; preparing sketches, de- 
signs, maps, and reports; assisting the 
director of planning, etc. Requirements 
are either (1) a bachelor’s degree in 
planning, architecture, engineering, pub- 
lic administration, or allied fields and a 
year of planning experience or (2) mas- 
ter’s degree in planning or public ad- 
ministration, if the latter included at 
least ten semester hours in planning. 
Application fee: $4. 


2—Director of planning. Salary range: 
$6300-$7600. To supervise all activities 
of the department of planning and han- 
dle related work as required, such as 
coordinating the work of the department 
with other city departments, conferring 
with officials at other levels of govern- 
ment on problems of mutual concern. 
Candidates must meet requirements of 
one of the following three categories: 
(1) bachelor’s degree in planning, archi- 
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tecture, engineering, public administra- 
tion, or allied field and three years’ ex- 
perience in planning; (2) master’s degree 
in planning plus two years’ experience; 
(3) a satisfactory equivalent combina- 
tion of training and experience to indi- 
cate ability to perform necessary duties. 
Application fee: $5. 


A36—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The Newport News Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority is looking for an 
assistant director for redevelopment to 
work on the initial undertaking, a 45- 
acre project, in the city’s redevelopment 
program. Want a graduate of an accred- 
ited college with experience in planning, 
public administration, law, or local gov- 
ernment. Salary is open. For further 
information, write: H. W. Blandford, 
executive director, Newport News Re- 
development and Housing Authority, 
P.O. Box 77, Newport News, Virginia. 


A37—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 


Applications are being invited from 
candidates qualified to serve as director 
of Dayton, Ohio’s newly created urban 
renewal office. Selected person will su- 
pervise all operations, including acquisi- 
tion and clearance of blighted properties, 
relocation and property management, re- 
habilitation and conservation activities. 
A degree in law, planning, engineering, 
or architecture is required, with eight 
years’ experience in public administra- 
tion, four years of which should be in 
urban renewal or a related field. A mas- 
ter’s degree will be considered as two 
years’ experience. Salary: $9396-$10,114. 
Write: Robert Flynn, Planning Director, 
City Planning Board, Municipal Building, 
3rd and Ludlow Streets, Dayton, Ohio. 


A38—DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

The redevelopment authority serving 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania (near 
Philadelphia) is seeking an executive 
director. The authority is undertaking a 
small renewal program, with a 1.2 million 
dollar project in the loan and grant stage ; 


a second in the final planning stage; and 
others contemplated. Salary: $6,500- 
$7,500. 

The authority, having only a_ small 


permanent staff, depends almost entirely 
on consultants for specialized technical 
services; however, the new executive di- 
rector will help select a permanent re- 
development technician. Director’s work 
is essentially administrative, requiring the 
abilities of a coordinator, expediter, and 
public relations man, in addition to tech- 
nical qualifications in planning and re- 
newal. Emphasis is on_ responsibility, 
judgment, ability to work with other offi- 
cials and the public and, though appli- 
cants should have some experience in 
planning, renewal, or housing, no mini- 
mum education or experience require- 
ments have been set. Write: M. T. Cooke, 
Jr., Acting Executive Director, Redevel- 


opment Authority of the County of Dela- 
ware, Court House Annex, Media, Penn- 
sylvania. 


A39—HOUSING MANAGER 

A midwestern housing authority has 
an opening for a resourceful man, experi- 
enced in managing large private or pub- 
lic housing developments. Duties include 
preparation and control of budget, super- 
vision of rent collection, enforcement of 


policies, planning and supervision of 
grounds care, supervision of records. 
Some maintenance knowledge helpful. 


Position is permanent and offers annual 
and sick leave, retirement benefits. Sal- 
ary based on experience and qualifica- 
tions. Provide complete information and 
a photograph taken within last five years 
with application. 


A40—RENEWAL COORDINATOR 

A neighborhood council in Columbus, 
Ohio is in need of an experienced person 
to coordinate the group’s urban renewal 
work. The council, which already has 
applied for federal aid for conservation 
and rehabilitation, is at present promot- 
ing approval of a bond issue to finance 
slum clearance. Experience with a public 
or private agency, a community organiza- 
tion, or a neighborhood council is re- 
quired; graduate study in a related field 
is desirable. Salary: $6000-$7000 to 
start, plus car mileage. Write: Harry 
Feldman, Technical Adviser, Near North- 
side Neighborhood Council, 137 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


eBELCO e 


| SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 












Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 
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Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 








BELCO DIVISION 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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High - ye iCooring hor Yow-Gudaot Romes... 


MATICORK .- LOORING 


the beauty of cork...the advantages of tile 


MATICORK flooring captures all the rich warm beauty of true cork, yet is far 
more economical and practical. In easy-to-maintain vinyl-asbestos and 
low-cost asphalt, MATICORK gives years and years of dependable service. 


Can be used on, above, or below grade . . . presents no installation prob- AS 
> Guaranteed by 


lems. No wonder it’s so popular with architects and builders for all types — 
of projects. In light, medium or dark shades. Size: 9” x 9’. Thicknesses: 


Asphalt — 1/8” and 3/16”; Vinyl-asbestos — standard gauge and 1/8”. 
Mastic Tile Corp. of America 
Dept. 16-9, Box 986, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me Free color chart and complete 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA ' 


data on MATICORK Tile Floor 
Houston, Tex. + Joliet, ill. - Long Beach, Calif. » Newburgh, N. Y. Meme 
’ Aristoflex « Confetti » Parquetry +» Maticork + Asphalt Tile Address 
Rubber Tile + Vinyl Tile - Cork Tile + Plastic Wall Tile . 
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Now...an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE 


; 


in Sewer and drain cleaning 


>. . with dual cable that 
self-feeds both in and out, 


Ps] completely eliminates 
manual handling 


Adaptable to longer runs, harder stoppages 


@ No manual handling—COM- 
PLETELY SAFE. Motor does work 


© Open winding of outer member 
permits the cable to feed in and 
out easily—even through “P” 
traps 

@ Non-helixing because cables 
are wound in opposite directions 
@ Dual cables tied together— 
easily pulled back if one breaks 
@ Instant, snap lock cable con- 
nectors 


Recommended by New York 
City Housing Authority 


The Ohio Tool and Engineering Co: 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


e@ 8 foot cable sections permit 
work in small spaces, cost less 
to replace 

@ Runs up to 250 feet 

e New power unit weighs less, 
develops more power. Has oil 
bath gears, ball bearing construc- 
tion throughout 

@ Present Electric Eel outfits are 
easily converted 

© Complete set of cleaning tools 
available for lines 3” to 16” 


Write Dept. JH today 
for full details. 


WESTPORT 


— 530 Ib. capacity 
— Load Speeder 
makes this an all- 
purpose dryer 
— “Electric match” 
ignition 
— Largest basket ay 


TWIN-ETTE ° =< 


— Two washer a 
load, 16 Ib. cap. ~~ & | 


_ rr a 


— Instant, full’heat 

— Every possible 
safety feature 

— Automatic opera- 
tion, as twin or 
single machines 

— Compact 


Coin-Metered Drying Pays! 


Super fast, automatic machines for fast scheduling 
of customer bundles in minimum space. Ideal for 
unattended locations. Simple, safe, 

rugged, reliable. 


HOYT MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
FORGE ROAD 
WESTPORT, MASS. 





